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In Our Opinion 








SHRINKING WORLD OF 1956 
Five of the 


FOR 


I 
ned with communication: 


irticles in this issuc 


f Foop [HOUGHT are con- 


in print, 
film 
the 


age, through 
November. 
ited to 
rnational Understanding. The 
Planning ¢ 


and 
whole 
deve i ducatior 
ommission has, in 
given much atten 
aching: and its fall 
red 
of the daily 
not 
On 


ent sessions. 
0 ente around 

ontribution 
Dhese 


concerns 


press to 
are isolated or 
the contrary. 
of the 


this inte 
kind of thinking which marks a new 


rest is an indication 


A « 


urticle 


Vir Hepworth points out in his 

Lan Bridge, the 
itter of translation is of immediate 
the 


simply 


uare l a 


tal whole 


be 


lf decisions 


and 


trade ul 


importance to 


ion movement, 


cause it ts international. 


he made at this level. then they 


all be 
responsible 


must 


must first of understood by 


those This is a practi al 
matter, but the step cannot be taken 
without altering the 


of the 


very cast of mind 


participants in the communi- 


cation experime nt. 


W aliel 


communication 


Professor another 
kind ol 


travel. 


treats 
educational 
As his article emphasizes, dis- 
tances have shrunk: a higher 
dard of makes travel a 


sibility for more and more people, 


stan- 


living pos- 


and despite the barriers between east 
ind know 
tries from first-hand experience. 


Vir Weaver's 


topic trom another point of view, 


west. we now other coun 


article approa hes 


he paper-back, cheap book makes 
ivailable both the national literature, 
as well as the classics of other 
(Anyone 
the thought processes of many other 
and in the « of this 
the reader's think 
altered. 


coun 


who wishes can enter 
tions. ours 
exploration. own 
ing is inevitably 


Mr 


Canadian 


the 
not 


medium of 


lopshee’s articl 
Film Institute. 


with film as a 


On 
while 
concerned 


communication, describes the 


com 


plex organization to distri 


bute the films of many countries 
Where does all this lead us? 


There have been minds in the past 


necessary 


which have been 


the 


ona 


characterized by 
| 
synthesize ex 


Phornton 


ability to perience 
Wilder, 
the 
Aspen, 
1949, discusses Goethe in 


world seal 
in a 
Goethe 
Colorado, 
this light. He says: 

“For better or 
is at hand. 
to be 


provocative lecture at 


Convocation in 


worse, world litera 


ture Our consciousness is 


beginning planetary. A new 
tension has been set up between the 
It is not 


new, because poets and entire litera 


individual and the universe. 


tures have been lacking in the sense 
of of but 


the response provoked in the writer 


vastness creation, new in 
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in relation to his own language and 
his own environment.’ 

Goethe, states Mr. Wilder, sensed 
this new era and entered into its po- 
tentialities unafraid. 

“To anyone but Goethe the pre- 
vision of a world, a planetary litera- 
ture would have frightening im 
plications. I think it did not even 
occur to him to be frightened. He had 
long since made his peace with 
nature. He had found his place among 
two hundred thousand billion and 
had accepted his moment in uncount 
able light years. 

Genius, of course, is rare. But the 
present time demands, on a smaller 
scale, something of the same attitude. 
Modern means of communication are 
here and have become part of the 
normal pattern of life. One of the 
great tasks of adult education is the 
understanding of their impact upon 
thought to-day. 

The horizons have widened: the 
barriers are disappearing. Adult 
education itself cannot plan or think 
in the terms of even twenty years ago. 
The challenge which is raised by the 
technological progress in com- 
munication is one which must be 
met. And it is one which will receive 
priority consideration in this CAAE 


anniversary year. 


CORRECTION 

We apologize for the error in the 
article “Walt Whitman 1955.” by 
Jean Ross MacMillan, which ap- 


pe ared in the December issue. The 


last line of the second to last para- 


graph should read. “United Nations 


‘Atoms for Peace’ Conference”. 
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Adult Educational Travel 


R. D. Waller 


“Le plus beau métier des hommes est d‘unir les hommes’ 


coyek AVEL. in the younger sort. 


is a part of education: in the 
On this 


others, 


ft Ice I 


subject. as on so many 


a part ot experience . 
Fran 
cis Bacon long ago said some of the 
most important things. 


lo be 


Travel ought 


prepared for; otherwise you 
“or to school and not to 


that is. 


travel” 

you lost time abroad learning 
what you could very well have learned 
at home. \ 


guide is 


good accompanying 


necessary, Some tutor or 


yrave servani 


hath the 


such a one that 
ind hath 
take 


the right places and people and save 


language been in 


the country before’. to you to 


you wasting time. Keep a note-book 


“let diaries be brought in use”. 


Carry some handy printed informa 
“some card 


tion. or book describing 


the country”. Keep away from your 


own compatriots and “diet in such 
places where there is good company 


of the travel. 


nation’ where you 
Afterwards, keep in touch with those 
of the 
are of most worth (i.e. don’t neglect 
to talk sense 


experiences ; “let 


friends you have made who 


the follow-up); and try 
him be 
than 
forward to tell stories”. What Bacon 


| 
de scTipes 


about your 


rather advised in his answers 
is rational travel. travel with 


a purpose, in fact adult educational 
travel. 

However, it was travel for a small 
could last 


Nowadays nearly every- 


pr vileged class, and it 


thnee vears. 


body 


abroad 


who seriously wishes to gO 
can do so, but the 
will usually last 
fortnight. It is said that some 150, 


QO0,000 workers in socially advanced 


prec ious 


experience only a 


countries benefit from holidays with 


pay. The majority of them do not 


want to travel far from home, but 
the number who do grows every year. 
Just over 2.000.000 went abroad from 
1952. 


the Channel Islands or countries out 


Great Britain during some to 
side Europe, half a million to Eire, 
and 1,150,000 to European countries. 
The total number of foreign visitors 
(including Americans) to Great 
Britain in the same year was 818,600. 

Group travel arrangements befor 
the first Great War only differed from 
present ones in being occasional, spo 
entirely middle- 


radic, and almost 


class. We 


world in which millions of people are 


have now to consider a 


crossing frontiers every year, many 


their 


annual fortnight’s holiday with pay, 


of them workers enjoying 


simple folk who almost invariably go 


os 


in groups for lack of the savoir faire 


to do otherwise: a world in which, 


also, adult education is a constantly 


growing force with rapidly develop- 
links. it 


come possible to think of travel as an 


ing international has be 
organic part of adult education, valu- 
able educationally to the individual 


traveller. valuable no less as an in- 
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strument of onship ind under educational trave proper, and what 


standing may be called cultural travel. “Cul 


Let us set aside the immense and tural” is here used ir a narrow sense 
profhitabl business ol Holidays to indicate a sphere of interest whi 
Abroad All travel may well be i can be, even if it ought not to be 


some degret educational. whether ‘ contemplat d it vacuo. or in a ri 

traveller is alone or in a party: but mote historical context. at all events 

is nothing that can be usefully without much relevance to contem- 

about all the holidays by the sea porary life lt is not in any way in 

the mountains. tours ol tended here to de precate this kind of 

flered by travel— it is quite natural. useful and 

need enjoyable. The Art Tour is its con 

very monest torn Those who study tl 
history of art must sooner or late 


eries ot | ul rp 


to Italy: all the museums and 
| 
| 


Scientific subjects mav belong 
also—the geology of the (lps is best 
studied in the Alps, but only by 
happy accident will the process result 
in any better understanding of 
SOUCATIONAL TRAVEL modern Switzerland. Sketching holi 
Kducational group travel is to be days, and musicians tours come into 


distinguished from general holiday — the same class. All such arrangements 


travel by five characteristics require the expert leader and exhibit 

rganised by a nor proht the other characteristics of educa 

organisation, tional group travel too. They may be 
It has some specific purpose, for accompanied by by-products——there 
example to study Italian at Perugia will be chance meetings with local 
or (ermal! il Salzbure to watch people, and sore possibility ot real 
birds in the Camargue. or to meet contact. But the success of this will 
social workers in Brussels depend a great deal on the leader. 
It is to some extent prepared for by who is usually too much absorbed in 


study or at least discussion. his own subject to do much about 


It is competently guided and di- *"°rt outside contacts. 


rected by persons appointed by the  cypturat Group TRAVEL 
oTrvanising body. 


r 


Cultural group travel is provided 

». It has some outcome t stimulates for in a great variety of ways. Ln 
further study, or is followed by _ versity kextra-Mural Departments 
correspondence and exchanges. make such arrangements Birming- 
Within this general category of ham. Glasgow. Liverpool, Mancheste: 

educational travel, it is necessary to and no doubt others. Education Cen- 


distinguish further between adult ters and Evening Institutes arrange 
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out 


would 


onduct mu 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


‘ rned 


ind for 


ire ia con 


u travel 


ided 


entral, informing. 


i to the 


ical S 


alway 


ncerl it occu 


human aflairs. 


litical 


a rela 


1) 


it is concerned with life 
its 


motive it ( 


detached 


ree 


intellectual 


omes 


' 
nor 


lat or 


149 


from the desire 
brotherhood 


hat 


interest but 


nde 


rstanding and 


ie assumptt yn men art 


rY 


lore important than monuments 
Adult l, properly 
ved and conducted, is the only 
make 


deve l¢ 


, 
educational trave 


travel which 
ntr 
rite 


Can al 


oO ibution to the p 


understandins 
be I 
spontaneously th 
ir 


Chateaux. 


rnational 
expected 
I 
ym a sketch bool 
lt 
conditi 
od 
ilways 
high 
international 


has 


’ 
i 


that an hardly 


out 


up 

I 

I 

mportant 
fully 


travel 


tne re 


that its 


underst tnes 
pein 
tne roads t 
i? 


tak 


progran 


when con te 


nportant place the 


NESCO 


International understand 


ot necessarily promot d b 


mill 
It 


| 
compl x thing 


Tis Ol 


if 
difficult 
id d {The ult enough lo 


pr ples = 


is a very and 
al 
even in groups organized ex 


to further it 


Adult edu 
i) 


| 
pre “si\ 


ational tray 


V 


live 


pl iritie d 
pre 


designed 


its yor 


by 


must 


itt 


rvanisatior 


owt prt opie 


I 
{ 
adult 


V¢ 


‘ESCO 


is actively concerned with 


educational travel in recen 


ars it has offered grants to promot 
travel among workers organisations 
Workers Abroad, 1952, reports on the 
35 groups of manual and non-manual 


workers altogether ) 12 
kurop in countries who had betweer 
them that 10.000 dollars 
| study 
side their 


W from 


‘ 


in ve 


ar 
for 


countries 


NESCO grants tours 


The 


out 


own grant 





[his 


:, 
scheme assists groups of persons be- 


covers roughly the travel cost 
longing to the same organisation or 
industry to meet their opposite num 
to get to kn 
work 


vives a 


bers abroad yw their 


ol life al 


re port 


way 
The 
ount of th 


year s groups, and draws atte ntion to 


and at home 


lively acs 


the general aspects of all such arrange 
Worth notice in the 
tion sent out about the working of the 
1955 is 


ments informa 


scheme for recommendation 


22. “that organisations give priority 


in their applications to any of their 


low al Lroups which nay nave made 


advance preparation by study of the 


language and conditions of the coun 


try they are to visit 


Workers study groups abroad are 
(sa 


Education 


considered by Briggs 
Study olf Workers 
for International 


undertaken for 


naturally 
iti his 

Understanding, 
the Internationa! 
Workers’ 
and published by 
July 1954. In the 


two recommendations are made, both 


Federation of Educational 
\ssociations 


UNESCO in main 


concerned with preparation: one is 
that organisations should try to secure 
the es of 


something of 


members who know 
the 


visited; and that they should arrang: 


servi 


country to be 


courses and discussion groups leading 
But 


as we all must, that travel does 


up to travel projects. finally he 
notes, 
bring either under- 


not necessarily 


standing or even liking. 


HOLIDAY LEARNING 

The tour to be arranged must of 
course be a holiday and must include 
sightseeing elements. How ridiculous 
it would be to take people to Italy, 


for example, and then prevent their 


that makes 
Italy so great a place of pilgrimage. 
fitted in, 


indeed 


seeing anything of all 


Everything can be and no 
lost, 


be intensified. 


enjoyment every enjoy- 


ment can if the main 
object is firmly kept in mind, and 
fully frankly with the 


group from the beginning. That main 


discussed and 
object is to make living contacts. as 
close as possible, and through them to 
life, 
the 
this can 
live 
with people of the country for part of 
Ones 


get some feeling for the way of 


some idea of the institutions of 


country visited. ete.: and 


only be done by arranging to 


the time. your party has made 
friends these will help with the sight- 
make 


while strengthening 


and the recreation, and 


seeing 
it more effective 


and deepening acquaintance. (onse- 


quently you must begin with com- 


bined operations if possible, and 
spend a good deal of that time in 


adult talks 


and discussions and social evenings. 


educational fashion—in 
Now here enters the language pro- 
blem. Enough will have been learnt 
for fairly simple communication, 
hardly enough for discussion; so it 
follows that the presence of at least 
one, and if possible two really com- 
petent interpreters is necessary. These 
would normally be the leaders of the 
parties concerned. 

For both 
leaders. The 


sible for the study course should ac- 


have 


should 


mainly 


parties 
person respon- 
company his party, and will have a 
linking the 
the work of the 


very active time travel 


experiences WwW ith 
course without making heavy weather 


of it. If he or 


member of the group who has most 


she cannot go. that 
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atural leadership should take the job 
but he must have with him some- 
in both 
will be 
adult educational contact. 
‘Both parties”? What is the other 7 
lf schemes of this sort i 
he 
idult educational organisation in the 
isited. 
ust De prepared i! 
It d ‘t 


perating 


body competent languages, 


itherwise there no effectiv 


are to succee 


the other must got together by an 


country Vv and the entire event 


} cor responden f 


if the 


esn much matter ‘ 


dif- 


yours 


0 


organisation 1s of a 


t kind and color from 


leren 
they will not co-operate at all unless 
the 


\ 


well disposed, and what is 
that both organisations 
learly marked identity. 
of their 


Discussion 


nportant 


should have a <« 


should be clearly 


COnsCIOUS 


iis and purposes. can 


ther proceed from the known to the 
inknown. where otherwise it can 


Ss) 


isily meander iimlessly and cote 


The arrangement of links 


well be 


newly 


nothing. 
oh 


; 


Iti t 


of 


an important function 
created 

Adult Education. 
difficult 
it 
require careful forethought and plan- 


the 


the | uropean 
Bureau of 


All this 


troublesome: 


may seem and 


ind certainly does 


! with 
but it 

three-year ex- 
tension course called /taly Past and 
Present, in the extra-mural 


of Manchester 


nearing 


ning In consultation group 


from the beginning. is not im 


pa 


possibly difficult \ e 


pro- 


gram University, is 


now its end. All the students 
in this course were exper ted to learn 
Italian and special arrangements were 
to in doing , 


of the kind 


described have been made three times 


made assist them 


= 
[ravel arrangements 
course and in 


different 


in connection with this 


collaboration with five or- 


ganisations 


15] 


Italy, 


which does not abound in adult edu- 


in a country 


Such arrangements 
be 


Germany. 


cational activity. 


would normally much easier in 


Scandinavia, Switzerland 
or Austria. The most difficult part is 
the organisation and conduct of pro- 
ceedings once the party has reached 
but tact. 


sense and experience In WEA Sum- 


its destination. common- 


mer Schools or residential colleges 


will carry the organiser through, and 
if 


group of students they will give him 


he has a reasonably good averag: 
magnificent support. 

Such links can perhaps most easily 
he made by professional organisations 
as the NUT. Trade 
i societies such as the British Socio- 
logical and groups of this 
kind be fully prepared, 


from their own experience oF studies, 


such ol Unions, 


society. 
may often 


for the kind of special observations 


they want to make abroad. On th 


other hand, a vocational group may 


fail to make effective contact through 
lack of adult educational background 
All adult 
organisations ought 

to 


educa- 
offer 


interest 


and preparation. 


tional to 


their services “spec ial 


groups who contemplate the arrange- 
ment of foreign travel. 

It might be worth while to convene 
a conference on activities of this kind, 
to collect together people who have 
organized them, and perhaps draw up 
a booklet of advice and suggestions 
those like to 
Perhaps it will turn out that much 


for who would try. 
more travelling of this kind has been 
it 


be good to make that discovery. But 


done than one imagined would 


I fancy it is so far an almost untrod- 


den field. 





Paperbook Revolution: 
Beginning or End 


Robert Weaver 


(Reprinted from “Queen's Quarterly”, Spring, 1955) 


A | | W montns avo | reematni solve their fundame ntal probl ms 1s 
4 Lew | 


Pocket Books. the old debatable. and this winter the paper 


ind probably still the largest book industry seems just about 
rican paperbook publisher, spoke _ frensied. in: 
f the New York Library i 

Buffal: Vr. Lewis 


i charming tribute 


ies chaotic and irrational enterprise, 
okish city We 


d> 
orrigible il d pal idoxical 
ever. 


Book publishing is traditionally 


and of the thousands of hard-cove 
) : he said. “are most 
ratelu 0 itv of Buffalo for , 


- , trash. But pocket books sometimes 
letting s 1 an abandoned canal 


hooks published tal h Vedi Hidatiy ire 


appear to have inherited all the worst 
traits of the book industry and 

few of its virtues. To some 

of this mass burial thei; 


book crisis of 1954 yreat loss. They have been a boo: 
i hangover that many voices had to 


is the uri grounds for many 
truckloads « unsold books 


disappearance would 


censors semi-olhcial or  plai 


been pre shesying would follow the 


vigilante, just when the hard-cove 
fabulous binge which b val shortly 


| 


ifter the end of the war At one 


publishers had come a long way to 
wards winning that battle lf there 


time last year the American publish had been no pocket hooks or crime 
ers were reported to have more than comics, the censors would have been 
one hundred and fifty million unsold 
books in their warehouses The 
hundred thousand retailers in the 
lnited States and Canada who sell 
pocket books were loaded down with it is the pocket book publishers, after 
more stock than they could handle. 

all, who sell hundreds of thousands 


forced to invent them.) Some literary 
critics are fascinated by pocket 
books and hopeful that they are go 


ing to turn out to be a good thing 


So the publishers tried surgery: they 
ent hack publi wiam of naw hacks of Sestous studies in philosophy, 
ode gliat wlecte ts chate tiles is aesthetics and anthropology But 
month: and they pulped, buried in all critics feel this way, and all 
canals. or otherwise destroved more they need to do is mention the more 
than sixty million of the unsold than fifteen million books lavished 
books they had already published on the newsstands by that obscene 
Whether these devices did much to and bloody moralist, Mickey Spillane. 
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Vany 
trust 


dislike 


and in the be- 


novelists and dis- 
books. 


ginning most hard-cover publishers 
probably felt the 


paper 
same way. Sut 
when the large book clubs began to 
after the war. the 
traditional publishers discovered that 


lose members 
paperbooks could be an 
market: 
pocket book crisis was about to be- 


important 


subsidiary and just as the 


gin, several hard-cover publishers 


with 


own, To the 


were preparing to experiment 
reprint their 


por ket book addi t 
tribe 


series of 
and | am of this 
every newsstand is a mystery 
to be explored, and it’s no longet 
find 
1 Woman’s Life or Susanne Langer’s 
Philosophy iia Veu Key forced to 
share a rack 
{lley Girl. 


disconcerting to Maupassant’s 


with something called 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

pos ket book dates 
from 1935, when the English firm of 
Penguin Books was founded: the first 
Pocket Books. 


vears later. But 


The modern 


American publisher, 
was established four 
there had 


ments 


been many earlier 
books and at 
least two attempts to publish pocket 
books. 


distributed 


expel a 


with reprint 


lauchnitz. a German firm. 


paperbooks in 


various 


countries for many and it was 


years, 
still possible to buy its editions 
thirty For that 


matter. the paper~ overed book repre- 


twenty or years ago. 
sents the normal method of public a- 
iough these books 
are not the same thing as 


1 


tion in Europe. alt 


American 
pocket books. The other experiment 
books for 


gan in the United States about 1870. 


with a mass audience be- 


largely because the publishers were 


able to pirate the works of popular 


English writers without paying royal- 
paying roy 
ties. Twenty years later competition 
among the publishers had got out of 
hand. a new copvright act was 
pyrig 
passed, and a flamboyant publishing 


era was ended. 


1939 until the end of the 
war pocket book publishing in the 
United States had a fairly sober de- 
1946 the roof 
Pocket Books’ 
as the largest firm is chal- 


New 


and Bantam Books. and there are a 


I: rom 


velopment, but after 
blew off. 


position 


Today 


lenged by American Library 
dozen other publishers; perhaps Gold 


Medal. Dell. Avon. Ballantine. 


and Popular Library are the 


Lion 
most 
active. In 1953, the peak year, al- 
most three hundred million pocket 
books were published in the United 
States that one 


Books has 


attempted to sell in its twenty year 


more in 


probably 


year than Penguin 
history. Competition for sales, news- 
stand space and books to publish was 
brutal by that time, and the pub- 


lishers were oflering extravagant 
and in some cases uneconomical ad- 
vance royalties for popular novels. 
advance 


New American 
$100.000 for 


The biggest payment was 
made by 


when it bid 


Library 
rights to 
novel From Here 

sold 


copies i! its 


James Jones's wal 
lo Eternity 


two 


(which more than 


million first few 


months on the newsstands). 


Vi yst 


sold in Canada. and firms have also 


American pocket books are 


been established in this country: but 
Collins White Circle 


Books. are of any 


only two. and 


Harlequin 


Sig- 


nifiicance. The Canadian publisher 


has been able to get by with an 


edition of twenty thousand, but an 





edition this small isn't very tempting 
if the book sells for thirty- 
make three 
and he 


to writers: 


five cents. he will hun- 


dred dollars 
split the original 
publisher. So Collins and Harlequin 
have with books 
which look dull and lumpy beside 
their They have 
both published books by Canadian 
Kate litken’s Cook 
Book, Hugh Garner's Cabbagetown, 


may have to 


money with his 


struggled along 


American rivals. 


writers, and 
and Earle Birney’s Turvey have been 
But 
competition has meant an unequal 
battle, books 
can still be found on the newsstands, 
Collins dropped out of pocket book 
publishing two or three years 


Unlike 


publishers, Penguin Books has been 


Canadian best-sellers. American 


and while some of its 


ago. 


American and Canadian 
able to develop a consistent and com- 


prehensive publishing policy in some 


degree of tranquility. It prints much 
the 


print for a 


smaller editions than American 
firms, keeps them in 
longer time, and supplements its 
market in England by the 
United Commonwealth 
countries. In twenty years Penguin 
Books has published slightly more 
different _ titles 


(some of the younger American firms 


sales in 


States and 


than one thousand 
have reached a higher total) in two 
the Penguins (mostly 
the 
and a dozen sub-series: 


(for King 


Penguin Penguin 


large series 


fiction) and Pelicans (general 
non-fiction } 


Puffin Books 


, 
Penguins, 


children }. 
Poets. 


Classics, and so forth 


Much of the Penguin non-fiction 
is now written especially for por ket 


book public ation. and many of these 


books are worthwhile contributions 


helds. 


Classics, for example: a continuing 


in their Take the Penguin 


series of translations of Greek and 
Roman texts as well as new transla- 
tions of more recent European novels 
often 


available in Nineteenth Century 


and plays which were only 
ver- 
But if Penguin Books has an 


aggressive non-fiction policy, it is a 


sions. 


good deal less enterprising with its 


fiction. There are plenty of good 
novels on the Penguin list, but they 
don’t seem to have been chosen with 
much sense of discovery. The serious 
young English novelist will have to 


his books 


few con- 


be middle-aged before 
merit the Penguin label; 
temporary European novelists get 


admitted to the club: and Penguin's 
American fiction is thin and spotty. 


Zo in for 
most of their 
Last October 
Bernard De Voto published a blister- 
attack on pocket books in 
Harper's, and he had something to 


American publishers 


books, but 


originals are fiction. 


original 


uo 
ing 


say about their original fiction. 
“What Gold Medal has proved”, Mr. 
De Voto that we didn't 
know could be.” 


He might have said the same thing 


wrote, “is 


how lousy novels 
about most of the original novels 
published by firms like Dell, Lion 
Ace: their 


who discovered a vacuum 


and fiction is for readers 
when the 
pulp magazines disappeared, Another 


Mal olm 


oO es 
cate gor! 


critic, Cowley. 
the 
which so much pocket book fiction 
falls: Road, Offbeat 
(now declining in popularity), Pro- 


Water- 


rising again). 


American 


has described into 


“Tobacco Sex 


letarian Sex, Gangster and 


front, 
Mystery 


(now 


the 


Cowboy 


(still largest category, 
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but 


{ steady 


Fiction 
. . Historical 


declining), Science 


r and always 


SCX. 


\ latecomer to pocket book pub- 
lishing, Ballantine Books, entered the 
field to publish original books only. 
Its plan was to print simultaneous 
pocket book and hard-cover editions 
(in some cases, in co-operation with 
established. publishers ) . 
Its first book, Executive Suite, a com- 


hard-cover 


petent but dull novel about big busi- 
ness, Was a success, and perhaps its 
most interesting original novel 


The City of 


pie ec of 


was 
{nger, a straightforward 
Ballan- 
tine has also published some good 
John 
Martin: two fine anthologies, 
Ill mention 


naturalistic fiction. 


social Bartlow 


reporting by 
which 
later: some better-than- 
average westerns and science fiction: 
and its share of tripe. Judging by 
the new Ballantine titles on the news- 
stands this fall and winter, this firm 
was hard hit by last year’s time of 


troubles. 


\ few serious novelists have given 
their books to poe ket book 
firms, and the Negro writer Richard 
Wright serve as an 


ex ample. 


new 


might as well 


Avon 


novel. Savage Holiday. a few months 


published his new 


ago. It was a depressing, trivial and 
hysterical shadow of his other books. 


Bernard De Voto also let off a 
blast at pocket book fiction generally: 
“the hold by 
biz names like Hemingway. sure-fire 
Lest-sellers like Samuel Shellabarger 
Anva Seton. and stuff so god- 

that before 


wouldnt believe it possible”. 


publishers sure-fire 


and 


awful reading it you 


Well. 
so do the hard-cover publishers, un- 


less they've a “sure-fire” line like 


cook books. books. or bibles: 


that’s where the Shellabargers and 


text 


the Setons, not to mention the Yerbys 
and the Costains, came from in the 
first place. There’s a fair sampling 
of good novelists on the newsstands: 
Tolstoy and Thomas Hardy, Melville 
and Henry James, William Faulkner 
and James T. Farrell, Koestler and 
Orwell, Aldous Huxley and D. H. 


| awrence, 


But these are, most of them, “big 
and their presence doesn't 
Mr. De Voto’s objections. 
Yet the American pocket book pub- 
distributed 
by many young American writers: 
Carson McCullers and Nelson Algren, 
Saul Bellow and Robie Macauley, the 
Negro Ralph Ellison 
James And they 
printed charming minor fiction like 
H. L. Davis’s Honey in the Horn 
and Winds of Morning, or Alfred 
Haves’s /n Love. many 


novels on the 


names . 
answer 
also novels 


lishers have 


writers and 


Baldwin. have re- 


There are 
newsstands by con- 
temporary Italian and French writers, 
as well as books by Canadians 

Morley Callaghan’s The Loved and 
the Lost, Ernest Buckler’s The Moun- 
and the Valley, 
Raddall’s Tidefall (with a new, more 
Not all these books 
in the United States, 
they 
American pocket book publishers are 
taking 
writers than their more responsible 


Books. 


line the 
publishers discovered 
a kind of hook whic h 


seems to have no middle range be- 


tain Thomas 


and 
suggestive title). 
were “sure-fire” 


and erratic as may be. the 


more chances on young 


English competitor Penguin 


Somewhere along the 


prod ket hook 


the anthology 


tween the creative and the hack. The 





pocket book anthologies are no e€xX- 


short 


good 
Dell. 
publishes mostly westerns and mys- 
Short 


Story Masterpieces (co-edited by the 


ception. Bantam has a 


story collection. and which 


teries, has recently distributed 
novelist, critic and poet Robert Penn 
Warren) and Six Great Modern Short 
Vovels. The latter includes obvious 
choices like Melville’s Billy Budd and 
Faulkner's The Bear, but it 
brings back into print a fine, neglect 
Glenway Wescott—The 
Hawk. Ballantine's two 
ies (which | 
earlier) were Veu 
Rolfe Humphries) 
Vovels (edited by 
Aswell) The 
Ballantine 
fully 
and of the four contributions to Neu 
Short Novels the best 


almost unknown writers. 


also 


ed novel by 
Pilgrim 
anthol mentioned 
(edited by 
and New Short 


Vary 


atmosphere of 


og 
) 


Poems 


Louise 
both 
wonder- 


anthologies was 


modest and. straightforward. 


were by two 


through the 
several pocket book publishers have 
“little 


Library 


Perhaps anthology 


magazine . 
New American Veu 
u orld H ruing far . 


which is obviously modelled on John 


discovered the 
has its 
(six issues so 


Lehmann’s Penguin New Writing. Its 


early issues were erratic. often snob- 


bish. 
the last two or three are a good deal 
Pocket Books has 
issues of discovery: a 
little 


sound 


and usually pretentious, but 
more substantial. 
printed four 
frantic. 


magazine 


“barricades-type’ of 
which, for all its 
fury. has been able to 


and produce 


just one good piece of writing in its 
And Avon Books, 
with the editors of the 


literary and political quarterly Par- 


four in co- 


issues, 


operation 


tisan Review. has published two 
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that 
issues of an 
Book 
Here the prob- 


method 


anthologies of fiction from 


magazine and two 


original magazine, The Avon 


of Vodern Writing. 


lem of tone and has been 


relatively easy to solve: the Partisan 


Revieu editors have simply applied 


to Avon's pocket book anthologies 
they established 
thei: 


moral to be discovered in 


the policy years 


with magazine. If 


ago own 
there’s a 
the pocket book little magazines, it is 
that the editor who wants to bring 
serious audience 


writing to a mass 


must avoid pretentiousness. 


To the American pocket book pub- 
lishers non-fiction is a poor relation, 
and probably not more than five per 
cent of all the books they publish 
The con- 
non-fiction is New 
Mentor Books: 
(Susanne Langer), philo- 
(A. N. Whitehead and John 


Dewey). 


fall in this category. one 


sistent series of 
American Library's 
aesthetics 
sophy 
anthropology (Margaret 
Mead). history (R. H. 
Pocket Books 


ing from Dr. 


Tawney}. 


has non-fiction rang 
Benjamin Spock's 
greatly respected handbook The 
Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care 
to a series of art books and The Con- 
fessions of St. For the 


rest. non-fiction is a sometime thing. 


{ugustine. 


CURRENT TRENDS 
Two years 
Doubleday. a 


formed a new subsidiary to publish 


1953. 


publisher, 


ago, in 


April, 
hard-cover 
and distribute a series of more ex- 
pensive (about one Dollar) reprint 
books. Anchor 
Books, and although it differs greatly 
from the pocket books. 
without them it would certainly have 
taken 


The series was called 
newsstand 


much longer to come into 





Books sell for the 
they 
editions of 20.000 


Anchor 


part in book res 


existence 
most were 
first printed in 
their 


hiity 


nost doubled after 
ar): and there are now 
hooks n the SeTICS total 


well ove 


' 
with sales 


i fil Ilion . 


An hor s 
idea of the range 


best ~( rive a 
shadowy 
of the 
has been David 
Lonely Crowd: and 
Gide’s Lafcadio’s Adventures 
cis Fergusso! . The Idea of a 
Theater, and 1). H | 

Siudies in 

What 
to publish 


ind quality 
series: the most popular title 

The 
Andre 


| rani- 


Rie sitial ’s 


next come 


iwrence s 
Litera 
Books set out 
yss-section of 
classics in het belle 
history. the soci 
has 


seem to 


Classu {imerican 


Anchor 


Was t cl 


lure. 


mode ri 
lettres ph losophy 
scrences “Oo lal it 


lew books 


long in this company 


ease’ 


rather po 


which dont 
perhaps only 
| Lovin 
collection of pieces 
by Edmund Wilson (published as 
Kicht Essays Vas of its books 
are no longer Valli other 
Vany portar on 
And 


ents are 


(,reen s nove and a 


ntless 


editions. 
some ol 
books 
unimportant, are 
ind charming in 
Jewett’s 
Pointed Firs, for 
example, or | Rourke’s 
study of Humor. or a 
nely written bo by the Car 
historian John Bartlet 
Explorers of North 


tempo! irv documents 
its best 
which. though not 


modest 


af hieve i 
ilso quit 
their own wav: Sarah Orn 
The Country of the 
onstance 
{merican 
adian 
b rm Brebner. 


The 


In a 
Books 
its titles 
two the 


{meri a. 


Am hor 


ore of 


releas 
that 


its original edition 


publicity 
has pointe | 
sold in 


US ind 


out 


ples 1 all the years 


that it was in print, and that in its 
Anchor Book it sold 
in 30,000 copies. It was this 
sort of decided 
mother publisher, Knopf, to begin 
its Vintage Books. Again | 


lirst 


wore thi 


year as an 
which 


t xper lence 


refer to 


a publicity release, in which Knopf 


points out that it has always kept a 
books in 


selling perhaps 250 to 500 copies a 


large number of its print, 
vear, and yet accounting for as much 
is half its total 
its backlist titles. even at this 
hooks out of 
print. and then the publisher has to 


dec ide 
yiten 


vearly sales with 
But 
rate eventually vO 


whether to do a new. and 


uneconomical. edition. 


The Anchor Books 
provided a possible solution to this 
problem. and so as the Knopf re- 
“Knopf the 
cheap edition rights of André Gide’s 
Lafeadio’s Adi Anchor. . 


The novel had been selling about two 


experiment 


le is explains leased 


nlures to 
hundred « 


t sold 


‘ hors 


ples a in a year 
,0.000 An- 
edition. Knopf also leased 
to Anchor the cheap-edition rights of 
Cash's The Mind of the South 
furner’s Mozart. Both books 
already sold in a few months 
more copies than book 
sold in the original hard-bound 


edition.” ‘Knopfs italics! ). 


y eal 


over copies in 


h ivé 


either ever 


Vintage Books draws its titles en- 
tirely from Knopfs backlist and in- 
cludes books like De Tocqueville's 
Democracy in 


Vos 


Jarrell’s sharp and witty 


Freud’s 
Randall 
collection 
of critical essays Poetry and the Age. 
Thomas Mann, EF. M. 
Gide and Albert 
Arn hor \ in 


{meric a. 


and V onotheism. 


fiction by 
André 


iF ollowing 


ind 
Forster. 


(Lamus and 





tage the Modern Library has begun 
some of its titles in paper 
the Viking Portable Library 
is beginning the same experiment; 
Doubleday is publishing a Catholic 


issuing 


covers, 


series, Image Books: and there are 
Anvil Books, designed for classroom 


use in universities and colleges. 


Three of 


hard- ove! 


And there are 


the smaller 


still more. 
American 

publishers have just begun, or are 
shortly to series of 


begin. paper- 


bound designed for the 
bookstores. Noonday Press has a 


called Meridan Books. 


seems at first glance to be concerned 


reprints 


series whic h 


entirely with serious 
fiction. Its first books. 
peared late in February, included 
Jacob Burckhardt’s Force and F ree- 
Underhill’s 
Babbitt’s 
Romanticism, and Jacques Maritain’s 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. 
Press will 


which will 


almost non- 


which ap- 


dom, Evelyn VU ysticism, 


Irving Rousseau and 


Beacon soon publish a 


series heavily 
Raymond Aron’s The 
Total War, Orwell's 
Homage to Catalonia, and a new col- 
lection of essays by Leslie Fiedler 
with the tithe An End to Innocence. 


these books like the 
will be published for 
both in 


also lean 
on non-fiction: 


Century of 


Some of 
Fiedler essays 
the first hard-covers 
and in a less expensive, bookstore 
paperback. A third American 


publisher, the Grove Press, is publish- 


time 
small 
ing a series, Evergreen Books, which 
will depend largely on simultaneous 
publication of hard-cover and paper- 
back editions. Its first books include 
Zola’s Earth, Melville’s The Con- 
fidence Man, a study of 
Flaubert. and a of The Mar- 


critical 


study 
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quis De Sade (with selections from 
his writings) by Simone de Beauvoir. 
All the bookstore paperbacks 
mentioned are handsomely designed 
and with bindings that are 
to last. Some of series will 


publish a fair number of original 


I’ve 


intended 
these 


books. Whatever happens in the long 
run, it's a buyer's market for the next 


year or two. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The United States is a book-poor 
country, and while Canada isn’t quite 
as badly off, a large part of our popu- 
lation probably never enters a book- 
store. Yet on this continent we have 
the most omnipresent mass media in 
the world. The book industry has 
tried to compete and to find 
readers through the book clubs. 
the war. 


new 
Since 
book 


clubs have been losing members. and 


however. the large 
some surveys suggest that they were 


never very successful in reaching 
people outside those areas in which 


books were readily available. 


Next came the pocket books. Their 
history has been so confused that no 
one really knows vet who buys pocket 


books at the newsstands. or whether 


those readers who buy serious por ket 


books read them seriously. And 
while the pocket book is a book. it 
like a 


magazine, to 


distributed 
zine: designed. like a 


has been maga- 
attract the casual glance: quickly re- 
turned by the retailer, like a maga- 
zine, if it sell; like a 
magazine, destroyed by its publisher 
if these “returns” are too high. Now 
the newsstand pocket book has been 
a midwife for series like Anchor and 
Vintage Books, and their early his- 


doesn't and. 





tory has been a hopeful one. But 
these books sell to university students 
bookstores, 
and there is no evidence yet that they 


or through established 
create readers in that “lost audience” 
America who never buy 
books. 

The pocket book has been compet- 
ing for the 


of people in 
or read 


mass audience. 


and sO 
publishers in this country have had 


no influence on its development. But 


the book industry is changing rapidly 
and even if the crucial decisions are 
taken elsewhere. there is good reason 
for us to pay some attention to them. 
The pocket book, and even a series 
like Anchor Books. 
represent the final anguish of book 
this continent. But if 
that’s the way it’s going to be, it gives 


may simply 


culture on 


every evidence of being a weird and 
wonderful finale. 


Pointers in the Paperchase 


N the proliferation of paperback 
publishing today certain publishers 
and series are notable, either for a 
variety of quality books, for concen- 
tration in a single field, or for prac- 
tical books on specific subjects. Below 


are notes on series worth watching. 


ANCHOR BOOKS: 


Prices: 90¢ 


Doubleday. 

to $1.50. Field: the 
humanities; for example: 

Jesperson, Q. Growth and structure 
of the English language. 

Leavis. F. R. Great tradition. (The 
English novel) 

Murasaki. Tale of Gengt. 

W iener. 


beings. (Cybernetics 


N. Human use of human 
and 


society } 

W ilson. i. To the Finland station. 

(Men and ideas behind the So- 
cialist movement) 

ANVIL BOOKS: Van 


American $1.25. 


Nostrand. 
Field: 


modern history and politics; for 


price. 


example: 
Hook. ~ Var» 


the ambiguous legacy. 


and the Marxists: 


Tiedemann, A. Modern Japan: a 


brief history. 


BEACON BOOKS: 


Boston. American prices: 


Beacon Press, 
$1.25 
to $1.75. Field: history. current 
affairs, the humanities; for ex- 
ample: 
Guthrie, W. K. C. The Greeks and 
their gods. 
Hook. S. The hero in history. 
Read, H. English prose style. 
Weil. S. Need jor roots. 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
N.Y. American prices: 
$2.00. Field: art. 
philosophy, chiefly for example: 
Bury. J. B. /dea Oo} progress. 
Clifford, Ws K. Common sense o} 
the exact sciences. 
Ozenfant, A. Foundations of mod- 


ern art. 


HARVEST BOOKS: Harcourt. Brace. 


to $1.35. 


INC., 
$1.50 to 


aesthetics, and 


American prices: 95+ 


Field: literature, philosophy and 


political science; for example: 
Jung. C. G. 
of a soul. 
Mannheim, K. and 
Utopia. (An introduction to the 


Vodern man in search 
Ideology 
sociology of knowledge) 


Tawney. R. H. The 


soctiely. 


ac quisilive 





MERIDIAN BOOKS 
N.Y. Americas 
$1.35. Field: the 
example 

Aichhorn, A. Wayward 

Bentley. The 
thinker 

Piaget. J. Language and thought o} 


the child. 


AMERICAN 
MENTOR 


Ameri ttl 


Noonday 
pri es S| 


hun nities: 


youth 


pla virile 


NEW 


LIBRARY (in 


t 
BOOKS 


cluding 
N.Y saloun 
yn Field: serious mn 
for example 
Bainton. R. Here | stand 
Luther ) 
Carsor R. The sea around u 
Childs. M. W. & Carter. D. Ethic 
lia busine § sociely 
Committee on 
Good reading 
Coyle, D. C. The 
works 
Darrell, R. D 
(Record guide 
Fischer, L. Gandhi 
(,amow,. G Biography ol the earth 
Harrison. (,. B 
Shakes peare 
Kennan, G. F. American 
macy. 1900-1950 


Muller H | { ses of the 


Soule. (, Ven. Waves and empl ry 


and he muff 


Good Ii 


fenine 


ly troduc irik 


di plo 


pasl 
yj 
ment un the modern _ 


economy 


PENGLIN BOOKS, Montreal. 
Prices: 35c¢ to $1.75. 
This well-know: 
standard fiction is Monearrat 
Cruel sea), the Pelican Philosophy 
Series (e.g. W. B. Gallie’s Pierc 
and pragmatism as well as a wide 
titles, 
edited 


cludes 


series i 


Pelican non-fiction 


texts 


range ol 


Penguin Shake speare 


by G. B. Harrison. Penguin Scores 
“Choral” 
phony). Penguin Poets 
Donne to Edith Sitwell, Penguin 
Classics from Ovid to Maupassant. 
ind Penguin Moder: 
lustrations with commentary). Pen- 
Prints. and King 


illustrating 


e.g. Beethoven's Sym- 


from 


Painters (il- 
guil Penguins 


(color Various 


pri ts 


as pet ts ol art). 


POCKET BOOKS, Ine.. 


»s to We. 


an 


N.Y. Prices: 
Amid a spate ol ¢ phe- 
unex 


good. 


stumbled 


meral 
pe ted 
upon; 
Barth, A. Loyalty of free 
Berrill, N. J. Sex and the nature of 
things. 


prose a lew 
titles may be 
lor example 


men, 


Vapole on, 


Ludwig. E. 


Porter. DD. fiomu age 


VINTAGE BOOKS: Knopf. Ameri- 
can price: 95c. Field: literature, 
affairs; for 


ope fis. 


philosophy, current 
example: 

Becker, C. L. Freedom and re spon 
sibility in the 
life. 

Milosz. C. The 
intellect 

Sartre, J. P. No 
othe plays. 

Finally. a few of the 


{merican way of 
captive mind. (The 
ommunism } 


Exit. 


under « 
and three 
“specialty” 
series: 
All-Pets Books. Ince. 
Bellman Publishing ¢ 
ational guidance ) 
Jewish Pocket Books 
Rinehart Editions Rep nt Series 


Selec te d 


(Vo- 


omp iny 


literature. as for college 


courses!) 
Van Nostrand 


technical. ) 


onomi and 


VM. E. P. HENDERSON. 
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Language is a Bridge 


Albert L. Hepworth 


(| Reprinted from CANADIAN TRANS 
PORT. Septe mber 1955 


ANGI AGI can | 


rier. de pendir fy on our use of it. 


bridge or bar 


I; ur daily lives it is perhaps the 


sk II We pe 
lear? to talk in ow 
childhood, language is taket 


much tor 


most import int ssess. but 
bec iuse we 
pretty 
vranted Those among us 
ol physic il di le t 


mishap, are unable to use the organs 


who. because 


ol speech ire the only ones who ea 
really know what it ix like 
contribute no 


to live in a 
they 
sound. It is difficult for us to imagin 
like if we could not 
speak. or to picture a society 
our th 


world to which 
what it would be 
in which 
ughts and emotions were cot 
veyed by other means, 

Dr. Wilder Penfield. of McGill Uni 
Montreal Neurological 
Ameri 
Arts ar ie 
tht be called th 


Spee h it 


some 


ind the 
Institute. in an 


versily 
iddre es to the 
can Academy ol 


said that 


+ | 

Spr ech m 
| 

miractk 


was that served to make m 


human brains first 
in what he 
is instead of one of the animals.” Our 
daily use of lang 
bridge 


common 


uave CO 
over which we ca 
ground of 
Slasims, and ideas ind el 
we share with others. It is 
be used to pe rsuade others 


down walls of indifference 
wider ul KI Ow 
versatior 


Vost 


sur parents 


ts in the home. and 


»? “echools con 


linues until we begin our formal edu- 


cation. With luck. 


if home and school. with the addition 


the twin influences 
of the practice we get at play and at 
work, will enable us to express our- 
selves with a fair deg 


But 


signs that the job is not done as well 


ree ol perfes tion 


ind eloquence. there are many 


as it might be: 


that the 


business complains 
schools are not 
they 


authorities 


turning out 
should, 
call 
operation from the 
better facilities 
“Better Speech” courses and publi: 
speaking 

thousa! ds, 
that 
we mean could be improved, In these 
days of the 


ind the compulsion script writers are 


the students harassed 


hool for more co 
home, and for 


and more teachers. 


continue to enrol 
that 


ability to say 


( | isses 


indicating many of 


, 


us feel oul wha! 


cal h-phrase and slogan, 


under to turn out something new and 
different for each week's radio or T\ 
perhaps we shouldn't be 
is suffering. 
that a 
and strife 
badly 


awkwardly 


vTatti. 
prised if our language 
little doubt 


misunderstanding 


sul 

There is great 
deal ot 
have then beginnings in the 
chosen word or the 
phr ised sentence 

If use of our first language 
has pitfalls for us, 
so is this true of the second language 
Yet this Canada 


a bilingual coun 


own 


how much more 


we venture to learn 


ours is officially 


that we 
those 


< mportant increase 


speak 


Impor- 


numbers of who 


oth English 
tant 


and French. 


that we understand each other 
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in face-to-face conversation instead of 


depending on interpreters ind trans- 


lations, essential that we read each 


other's newspapers and publications 


We ( nadia Ss are one people, all citi- 


zens of a country whose role and in- 
fluence have been growing rapidly 
If we are to play that role and exert 
that influence constructively, we need 
unity and understanding at home 
Familiarity with another's language 
will not, of itself, produce amicable 


relations. If it were true. 


then a great 
other 
wise, would not have developed. In 
the field of international affairs. ther 


h is been riue h loose talk about bilin 


many disputes, industrial and 


gualism ushering in brotherhood and 
peace. Again. no automatic or certain 


sympathy with other people s prob- 
lems or per uliarites is likely to come 
about. In fact. the 


may develop he | 


results 
States Na 


| NESCO. In 


opposite 
nited 
tional Commission for 
making this point in a booklet titled 
The National 


Languages 


Interest and Foreign 
reminds us that “History 


is bloodstained with tales of 


nations 
speaking the same language and hat- 
We have twice been 
England, like 


Ameri a. has suffered prolonged and 
conflicts. 


ing one another 


at war with which. 


disastrous civil 


| urope, 
speak the 


neighbor ing countries, 


where so many people 
language of 
has 


heen a perpetual battleground”. 


After asking what is meant by the 
that a knowledge of 
guages contributes to better interna- 
the booklet goes 


statement lan- 
tional undersanding. 
on: 

‘The that 


foreign language study speeds and 


cou;rse.,. is 


point, ol 


increases understanding when the 


desire to understand is_ there 


speeds and increases sympathy 


when the germ of it is present. 
may. and 


often does (although there can be 


Foreign language study 
no guaranty). create the desire to 
understand, the germ of sympathy. 
It may, and often does, prevent 
misunderstanding. Given good will. 
foreign language study makes pos- 
sible that 


perfect 


ready and more nearly 


communication hetween 
peoples upon which mutual under- 


indiffer- 


ence, foreign language study makes 


standing depends. Given 
possible, through better communi- 
cation, the discovery of good will.” 
This, of course, is the crux of the 
matter. Not to learn another language 
for the sake of doing so, but to go 
about it in the full knowledge that it 
is a means of unlocking many doors, 
previously closed, to new satisfactions 
and friendships. 
| remember sitting in at a session 
of the Political Committee of the 
United Nations, in New York, and 
thinking how often we say “If only 
we could get people together, provide 
opportunities for discussing — their 
problems, let them know each other 
.... + Well, on this occasion they 
were together, had the oppor- 
tunity to talk. and they talked to each 
other, 


they 
through the medium of a 


modern miracle called simultaneous 
translation. But one wonders whether, 
even with the best of technical equip- 
ment, the road to a peaceful world 
would not be travelled a lot faster if 
all those acting for us knew at least 


the three or four most commonly used 


languages / 
The United Nations is the best 
answer yet to the problem of getting 


international problems brought into 
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of day: it 


the light is our best hope 
for the development of a world con 


The dis 


turbing thing is that so very much de 


science imMong all people. 


pends on so few. Through the mouths 


of men so few in number in relation 
to those they represent that the frac 
there 


pours out the hopes and fears. inter 


tion isnt worth computing, 


pretations and poli ies. of millions. 


And this is the 


when dealit {y 


way to do it. 
global 


vovernments., The 


only 
with questions 
through question 


is, what is our responsibility, as in 


dividual citizens in speeding up the 


process 4 


Knowledge of another language is 
one of our re sponsibilities. In a world 
that has shrunk so 


years. we might even say it 


much in recent 
has be 
come a necessity. By no other means, 
neither inte rpreters no! through trans 
lations of the 


fully understand what is in the minds 


written word. can we 
of othe people, or they in ours. It 
is not the conference room or the 
that 


peat e 


international forum, alone. will 


win the golden years of and 
plenty, and tolerance for all; this will 
come about as more and more of us 
meet together and talk over the affairs 
u and | discuss them 
backyard 
corner beverage room 

that 


more people than ever before realize 


of the day as y: 


In union meetings, over! 
fence. Or in 

There are encouraging signs 
the need for direct lines of communi 
different 
this 
as Canadians 
borders. Th 
Association for Adult Edu 


cation brought together a number of 


cation. between the two 


language speaking groups in 
country and between us 
and those beyond our 


Canadian 


field. 


what was 


Most of the 


people recently to 
this 


going on in 


organizations heard from were Eng- 
lish and these reported in reased in- 
French, but there 


were two other significant findings: a 


terest in learning 
rising tide of interest in languages 
generally (in order, French, Spanish 
and German); and a strong tendency 
to regard language as a means to an 
end, and less as an end in itself. 
This awakened 
buted to 


ence of 


interest was attri- 
factors: the 


post-wal 


several influ- 


many immigrants, 
who can speak several languages flu- 
ently: the 
organizations and consequent partici- 
and the 


vreater ease with which people can 


growth of international 


pation in their conferences: 


travel, 

Here are some of the developments 
Some national 
staff 


become bilingual: others 


noted in the survey. 


Organizations are encouraging 
members to 
are sponsoring study tours abroad or 
preparing to take part in international 
conferences; more reports and publi- 
cations are being issued in our two 
articles in French are ap- 


official 


bodies 


languages: 
pearing more frequently in 


journals; and some national 


conduct their annual meetings in 
French and English. Bilingual clubs 
have been started in some parts of 


* Alliane c 


was organized in Toronto in 


Canadienne 


1953, 


the country. 


and now has its own monthly publi- 
cation. Its program includes French 
conversation, the stimulation of more 
interest in French films, plays and 
literature, and soirées or social even- 
ings where | nglish-speaking members 
may try out their new knowledge on 
French-speaking members, and vice 
versa. 

also the V isites 


Interprovinciales, born in 1936 but 


There is project 
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1O4t) 


Achanyge 


organized more form 


ot scnor | of ¢ 


Boys and girls y 
homes 


visits to each 
their 


lear ning the « 


ther s sna 


recreatior Iries whil 


las is and 


lasting fi 


Ss and 
ithe yuage 


ake 


number I \ 


endshij 


the process, | 


In 1954. 
ranged to 


was 330: the 1 


n 
the 
english speaking Canada 
ik 


ps 


sits al 


umber to French Spe 
1) 


House of ( 
indeper cle t me 


ing Canada was 3 


In the 


p St SESSION. al 


ommons duri 
, 
tre 
ber from Quebe urged the 
val 


lingualism pointing out that true 


the 


ment of a re COMM mMIission 


tional unity deper ded on lres 
both of 


In commentng o1 


normal usage ol 


izes 
ronto newspaper emphasized that 
BNA Act 
bilingual country, only 

this 


though under the 


really evident | nglish sp akin 


often critical 


do 


many 


Canadians ar‘ 


arp 


I 
ot the 


to le 


Frenne h-Canadians who not 


English fluently 
have never taken the 


\ 


vel 
trouble 
French 


survey s(pTtie 


showed that less than five per 


Lenglish-Canadians 
French, whereas 
cent of French-( 
in English. 

All of 
vitally important 
Brotherhood of 
We constitut 


are 


tha l 


nore 


pel 


inadians are fluent 


ds 


if di i 


and 
the { 
km 


I 


these facts 


Lo 


trer ire 


Railway jlovees 


within our me mbership 


cross-sectiol 


Within 


in idi itis wh 


representative 
of Canada’s populati n yur 
native ( 


both 
those 


ranks we have 
speak 
yuayes. 


their 


ofl 


either on 


as well 


origin to other shores 


able to speak additional languages; 


we have met ind womel ol man’ 


and 
To- 


find com 


erent skin color. 


backgrounds. 


Unio! 


religions. 
cultural 
in this 


ground 


varied 


vether. they 


mon im oul basic purpose. 


to provide better working conditions 
and nd i 


which they can 


wages, a just ety 


up 
and security. Together. 
they find 


responsibilities 


in 


bring their chil- 


dren in peace 


as Canadians. common 


ground in the as 


citizens. 
Phe 

i greal ¢ 

to communi 

fluently. That 


izalion 


would be 
all able 
with each other more 
the de 


at the 1952 Conven- 


Wa is nol easy It 


al easier if 
ite 


we were 


is why I 


ision 
our orga! 
tion, to provide language learning « p- 
portunities for all interested members. 
During t! 


KOO) of 


is important. ie past two 


seasons, nearly out members 


our own English or 
in Montreal. Quebec, 


Chicoutimi. Ottawa and 1 


have enre lled if} 
French classes 
oronto, and 
1 number of individuals are studying 
with books provided by the Education 
ANADIAN 
ot its 


contents in both languages than ever 


Department. This journal, ¢ 


TRANSPORT. now prints more 
before. The twenty-third Convention 
at Niagara Falls will see the inaugura- 
of a of 


translation which will enable 


lion system simultaneous 


our dele- 
gates to follow the proceedings more 
easily. 

It is not too much to hope that the 
of 


sys- 


when Conventions 


not 


day will 


this 


come 
union will require any 
ol that 


more ot oul members will bye 


tem translation. more and 
it home 
Barrier 
an he 


\ great deal depends on the 


in our two languages. or 


bridge: language ‘ what we 


make it. 


readers of this article. 
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The Canadian Film Institute 
Charles Topshee 


ire twenty-one this 


W too. ¢ 
veal some 


Donald W. 


hav ing encountered 


twenty-two years 


Buchanan. afte 


film 
thought 


igo 
societies in 
that 


(}t- 


I rance, 
ripe for 
that a society 


Montreal 


Britain and 


the time was one in 


lawa. Lear ning 


was 
that 
Van- 
couver, he decided that it was a good 
for the organization of a 
national film He talked 
to several people and found that there 
were to 


being formed 


thers 


in} and 


was interest n one In 


time 
society. 
interested 


enough persons 


warrant a preliminary meeting. Here 


Ss an excerpt from the minutes of that 
first meeting 
“April 2, 19 
‘At a meeting held in the Citizen 
Building it by L. G. 
Chance and seconded by D. W. 
that National Film So- 
of Canada be formed, and that 
the society be defined as follows. 
‘A. This shall be 
proht making organization. 
a Its purpose shall be 
courage the and appret lation 


of the te hnique and art of the motion 


»- 
) 


) Ottawa. 


was moved 


Buchanan a 


ciety 


society a non- 


) 
). 


to eTji- 


study 


picture through the private showing 
to its members of selected films of an 
artisti 

“Cr 


ol experimental 
of the 
he established throughout Canada. 


“The 
acct pled.” 


nature. 


> 
Branches society may 


motion 


was unanimously 


National 
the 


I ilm 
Canadian 


called 


the 
known 
Institute. 


Today Society. 
Film 


the 


now as 


has a div ision 
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Canadian 


of Film 


cieties which brings together 


Federation So- 
some 
sixty film societies across Canada. For 
members the Institute 
of the 


main one being the importation of 


its film socrety 


provides a number services, 


foreign films, mostly from the United 
States, for 
important factors of this service date 
back to the first days of the Institute. 
In 19 


ments 


showing in Canada. Two 


2 


35 Mr. Buchanan made arrange- 


for the circulation in Canada 
of films from New York's Museum of 
Modern Art. Customs regulations did 
not provide, at that time, for tem- 
porary entry of educational films into 
Canada the Society made a sub- 


mission that resulted in the privilege 
of temporary entry customs permits 
for films of an educational or cultural 
nature. 

The National Film Library 
Film Institute 
of the services provided today that 
the Charter of 


purpose. In January. 1956. some 5400 


of the 


Canadian another 


Is 


stem trom statement 
films are available to Canadians from 
the of the 


From the beginning the need of su¢ h 


film collection Institute. 


i collection was seen. 


Following the meetings of April 2, 
1935 several committee meetings were 
held and, finally. on August 26th of 
the the first of 
members was held. Sidney Smith, then 
President of the University of Mani- 
toba, was appointed President and 
Donald 


Executive Secretary. The charter that 


same year meeting 


Buchanan was appointed 





the Society obtained from the Govern 
ment of Canada stated that the pur- 
pose of the organization was “to en- 
courage and promote the study, ap- 
and 


prec lation and use of motion 


sound pictures and television as 


and cultural factors in 
the Dominion of 


where.” 


educational 


Canada and else- 

At that time there were some films 
available in Canada from a number 
of sources. The only film distribution 
of any consequence, however, was 
that provided by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Alberta 
was circulating films on a 
A. Corbett, Director 


of the Extension Department, had on 


which 


regional basis. E. 


his staff H. P. Brown whose interest 


promotion of visual aids in 
dated back to the magi 


Dr. Corbett carried his 


in and 
education 
lantern era. 
interest in the use of motion pictures 
in education with him to Toronto 
when, in 1936, he became Director of 
formed Asso 
Adult Education. and sub- 
sequs ntly accepted an appointment to 


the Board of Directors of the Na 


tional Film society 


the newly Canadian 


ciation for 


There was need of films and there 


was need of projectors. In the pro- 
vincial capitals and in other cities 
across the country there were people 
who were interested in more films and 
readily available 


more projectors. 


Projectors were, and still are, ex 
pensive and the duty on them added 
to the cost. The Society, as a national 
organization, pressed for free entry 
of projectors and other audio-visual 
equipment for educational purposes 


until these items were permitted free 


entry. 


Educational films were being pro- 


duced for the most part in the United 
States and in Britain. Here again the 
duty on them was adding to their 
cost in Canada. The Society was suc- 
cessful in promoting the free entry 
of educational films into Canada by 
getting the Government of Canada to 
accept educational certification of 
films. 

Money to buy films was a problem. 
The the Society 


meager. The Carnegie Corporation 


finances of were 


gave a small grant which enabled 


Donald Buchanan to make a survey 
of Educational and Cultural Films in 


Mr. 


published in 


Buchanan's 
1936. 


Canada. report, 


was the first 
publication of the Society. 

Grants from the British Imperial 
Trust and from the Rockefeller Foun- 
enabled the 
and the 
Canada 


dation Society to pul 
first 


came 


chase films. national 


film circuits in into 


being. Films purchased were de- 
posited with the provincial depart- 
ments of education and moved, from 
time to time, from one province to 
another. These films provided a sub- 
stantial boost to the growing audio- 
visual branches of the education de- 
partments. 
Information about films is an im 
portant provision of the Canadian 
Film Institute. 


advice about programing and distri- 


Films are evaluated, 
bution is given and requests for all 
kinds of information about films are 
answered. One of the earliest projects 
of the Institute was the evaluation of 
available educational films, and an- 
other was sources of films in Canada. 


Jim Pollock of Vancouver and Fred 
Holliday of Regina undertook. early 
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in the life of the 


ganization of appraisal and evaluation 


Society. the or- 


panels and, as a result of their efforts, 
there appeared the first public ation of 
film evaluations in Canada. This was 
the second publication of the National 


Film Society. 


Canadians who used films wanted 
to know 
In 1937 


published lists of 


where they could get them. 
and again in 1939 the So- 
ciety sources of 
films in Canada. These were the first 
such lists. 

Donald Buchanan was succeeded as 
Executive Secretary in 1937 by Miss 
Naomi Slater was the first 


employee of the Society to receive a 


who 


salary. Miss Slate occupied the post 
for two years. Mr. Buchanan retained 
an active interest in the affairs of the 


~*~ 


ociety for many years afterward. as 


a Director. 

of ofhice came 
from the Rockefeller 
1939 0. C. Wilson 


secretary 


In Miss Slater’s time 
the first grant 
Foundation. In 
was appointed ik xecutive 
Mr. Wilson had 
in the organization of the 
branch, the 


been instrumental 

Vancouver 
third film society to have 
in Canada. He man- 
affairs of the National Film 


Society during the years of the war. 


In his time the Rockefeller grant was 


been organized 


aged the 


renewed twice, providing funds that 
enabled the Society to earry on until 
1946. Efforts of the National Film 
Society of were largely in- 
State De- 
partment of the United States Govern- 
certify to the 


Amer i¢ in 


Canada 
strumental in having the 


ment agree to inter 


national character of pro- 
films. Because of 


efforts of the 


‘ ould 


duced documentary 
Society in 


State 


the earlier 


Canada it assure the 


that such certificates 


would be accepted in Canada and the 


Department 


International Convention on the Ex- 
change of Films thus became effective 
on this continent. 

The 


Canadian 


film library of the 
Institute has become 


national 
Film 
a collection of spec ial libraries of 
National In- 
Library. the National 
Health Film Library, the National 
Physical Fitness Film Library and 


the National Medic al and Biological 


Film Library, among others. 


There are the 


films, 


dustrial 


In his report on educational and 
1936. 
Donald Buchanan stressed this fune- 
tion of a National Film Library. To- 
day's special Medical and Biological 


Film Library. restricted in service to 


cultural films in Canada. in 


medical faculties of 


universities and 
to training hospitals, was forecast in 
the report when Mr. Buchanan paid 
special attention to the importance of 
the use of films in the teaching of 
medicine and surgery. 

Lach of these sper ial collections is 
the property of a Federal Department 
whom the Can- 


Institute 


of Government for 


adian Film acts in the 


distribution of the films. Other special 


collections distributed in Canada by 
the Institute include the films of the 
 nited Kingdom 
Australia, 


States 


Information Ser- 
New Zealand, the 


Government. 


vices, 


L nited Norway 


and many other countries. This ser- 


vice to the Canadian film-using public 
began in the early years of the war 
when the Society began to handle the 
films of the 


ind the 


sritish Council, Australia 
Department of the 


lL nited States Government. 


State 
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Lack of 
sources has been a chronic problem 
After 


the grants already reported the only 


adequate financial re- 


of the Canadian Film Institute. 


major outside financial source was 
a campaign for funds in 1947 which 
brought seven thousand dollars to the 
that. 


individuals contributed some money. 


Society. Following interested 
and in 1954 the Government of Can- 
ada through the National Film Board, 
made a grant of $20,000 a year for 
three years, annual renewal being 
contingent 


the 


upon good performance 
Institute's 


mentary funds from other sources. 
In National Film 
Board of Parlia- 


ment. the Cabinet proposed to the 


and raising supple- 


1939, the 


was created by 


Ww hen 


act 


executive of the National Film Society 
that three of its be ap- 
pointed to the National Film Board 
of Canada, as members to represent 
Those 
Charles G 
long-time director and president of 
the Society 


a 


direc tors 


the public interest. sO 


nomi 


nated were Cowan 


and a man who played 


major role in its development, 
Donald ( ameron who had succeeded 
k. A. Corbett at the of 


Alberta and who had been interested 


L niversity 


in the development of film use not 
Alberta but 


Canada, and Edmond Turcotte whose 


only throughout 


in 
interest in films helped him shape the 
policy of the Society 
MacKenzie followed () oa, 
as Executive Secretary of the 
Vi MacKenzie 


with the Society for one year during 


whi h 


Dave 
W ilson 


Society. remained 


some progress was made in 


establishing closer relations between 


industry and education through use 


of sponsored films. 
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Included in the National Film 


Library today are many films spon- 


sored by industry. Some of these are 
circulated on the Institute’s regular 
Others 


are sent out free of charge and the 


service charge to borrowers. 


sponsor pays the service charges. 


Dave MacKenzie was succeeded by 
Gordon Adamson who came to the 
Society in January. 1946. Mr. Adam- 
remained with the 
ten years during which the services 
offered to 
were expanded. The Canadian Film 
Institute offers 


industry procurement 


for 


son socrety 


business and industry 


today business 


film 


which films produced iz 


and 
a service 


by 1 other 
countries by agencies not represented 
this 


an 


in Canada are brought into 


country. Evaluations of films are 


important service here evaluations 
of films in the scientific and technical 
fields as well as evaluations of spon- 
sored films. Information about films 


and film programing are two other 
services that are provided as well as 
special collections of films in sales 


ofthe e 


safety, productivity and other subject 


training, practice, industrial 
areas of interest to business organi- 


zations. 


Film Division of the 
Institute provides 
of films 
and technical subjects. 
1946 the 
Film Association 


pose is to encourage and co-ordinate 


The Scientific 
Film 


evaluations 


Canadian 


films and in 


scientifi Or- 
ganized inadian 


Scientific 


in as 


its pur- 
the use of scientific film in education 


and industry as well as to develop 
as widely as possible an appreciation 
of the scientific method and outlook. 
In 1948 the Association 


Scientific 


became the 
Division of the Institute. 





The ¢ 


Co-sponsor. 


I 


Film 
the Canada 
on and the Canadian 
for Adult Education. of 
Film Awards. It is a member of. 
stall 

Trad 
and the 
of Canada. 
In 1955 a 


adopted by the 


inadian Institute is a 


with Found- 


t \ssociation 
Canadian 
and 
the 
Clom- 


provides assistance to. 


Film 
( h ldren's 


Canadian L nion 
mittee 
Library 
by-laws 
the In- 


stitute in annual meeting provide d for 


new set ol 
members ol 
a more widely geographi« represent- 
of the affairs of 


prov sion 


ition in the 
the |r 
or regional 
canization, a National ¢ 
elected by the reg 


direction 


stitute. There is now 
the Oo! 


ouncil that is 


divisions ol 


onal divisions and 
a Board of Directors appointed by the 
National Council 

James A. loronto is the 
third president of the Institute 


Smith w is 


Cowan ol 
Sidney 
Charles G 
followed 


succeeded by 
Ottawa 
Vr. Cowan of 


The passing 


who 
loronto 


years have 


Cowan ol was 


brought a 
treme 
in ¢ 


ndous de velopment of film use 


inada. a development in which 
Film Institut 


played a great rol 


trie Canadiar has 
loday s extended 
use of films makes many 


' 
i national 


demands of 
voluntary organization in 
the film field. There is 


toda than ever 


cle p ! cle ni 


greater need 
before of an in 
national film 

Film Institute is 
need 


inniversary as it 


non proht 
vency Canadiar 
inswering that 


today on its 


twenty-first ans 


wered the need of 
The staff 


rectors of the ¢ 


twenty years ago 
Board ol Dj 
iwnadian Film Institut 


pour ither ( ! | ris in th cel 


and the 


bratior of the twenty 
( anadian 
kduc atior 


first int 
Asso 


versal f the 


for Adult 


ation 


FILM REVIEW 

WHATS YOUR OPINION? 
tional Film Board 
the Board, 1954. 


Na- 
(Ottawa. 


series, 


Responsibilities. 1} 


black white: 16 


mm. This film is concerned with the 


Community 


mins: sound: and 
relation of the individual to his com- 
munity. Through a simple drama, it 
highlights the vexing problem of the 
dual. and sometimes mutually exclu- 
sive. responsibility owed to the com- 
munity and to the self. If such a film, 
designed specifically to stimulate dis 
cussion. is to be truly effective it must 
present fairly and fully each point of 
view. Real arguments, unfortunately. 
of the 
need for an independent personal life, 
consequence. the film de- 
lacks balance. This makes the 
than it might be 


are not advanced in support 
ind in 
cidedly 
film useful 


less 


o . 
Oo mins 


16 mm. In 


Leat ‘vif 


lt to the k vperts 
black 


ind white 


rather static fashion. this film depicts 


the reluctance of a competent farmer 


to join a study world 


ifla rs. 


yroup on 
This is shown as the problem 


knowledge 


; 


Ol general versus Spe- 


ilization in a more definite frame 


f reference: informed citizens versus 


the experts There are no cut-and- 


dried arguments here: points of view 


somewhat to the 
While 


In Conse quene oy when 


ind Swing con 


if the audience the 


suffer 
ite discussion, it conveys 


the whole. a sense of greater 
treatment of 


Both 


than does the 


Community Re sponsibilities 


films are well produced 


DIANA IRONSIDE. 
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Creative Maturity: The Needs 
Of The Aged 


E. P. Thomas 


(Presented at the September 


1955 meeting of the Victoria Local Council 
of Women, as a part o] the Study on the Needs of the 


{ged, specifically 


lrom the stand point ol the Education Committee. Victoria Lo« al Counc il 


ol W omen -P 


A CULTURAL PROBLEM 

A study of the needs of the aged. a 
study called Gerontology, brings us 
forcibly to some general conclusions. 


We find 


geared to youth. Our educational sys- 


that our society has been 


tem, our industrial structure, and, 
largely, our social structure, has laid 
the emphasis on youth. Now, through 
the advance of the science of Geriat- 
rics, which is the study of the medical 
and health requirements of the aged, 
we have considerably lengthened the 
span of human life. By doing so, we 
have created new problems, for there 
are now more elderly people, and they 
live to a greater than ever be- 


fore. They 


tion of our 


age. 
a considerable sec- 
their 


being, health and happiness are our 


form 


society, and well- 
responsibility. 
Our 


to find the means to turn the years 


aim. in this study. should be 
of diseard into a rich, fitting climax 
to years of living. For the dread fear 
of old ape, for the 


of lonely old men and women. for the 


deep-dow n despair 


cruel tormented wait for the end. we 
life. 


years 


substitute a new way of 


make the 


sparkle with usefulness and achieve- 


must 


which would later 


ments, with meaning and satisfa 


tions. Age should be opportunity in- 


stead of frustration. Age is something 
which comes to all of us. “The strain 
of living in a culture which tends to 
make of the aged second-class citizens 
by shunting them aside in industry. 
in the family and in the community, 
is quite enough to develop stresses in 
but- 


tressed by an inner philosophy, an 


any older person who is not 
adjustment to realities, by an outlet 
that will enable him or her to retain 
dignity and self-esteem.” We all need 
to feel that we are 


are useful. that we 


needed, that we 
are significant in 


some way in our social structure. 


HUMAN NEEDS ARE THE SAME FOR ALL AGES 

The yearning of human beings for 
security at all ages is a deep-rooted 
urge imbedded in all of us even be- 
fore birth, and haunts us from cradle 
to grave. “Happiness in old age may 
be said to be compounded of five dif- 
ferent kinds of security, and he who 
thinks that any 
courts 


one of these sufhices. 
The 


frustrations. the 


disaster. loneliness. the 


terror, the social 
ostracism. the economic abysses, the 
slow or rapid decay of one’s physical 
vigor, these will tear down a lifetime 
built 


These 


of living. if we have not five 


inner fortresses of security.” 


have been expressed in: Enriching the 
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Years, the report of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee, as: 
the de- 
velopment of faith of some kind that 
gives us 


(1) Spiritual security 


courage and support and 


serenity of spirit to face the unknown. 


2 } Ek onomu 


securily 
that 


food Oo! 


the assur- 


ance one has one will not be 


without clothing. 


shelter o1 
or be forced to so drastic a readjust- 
ment of standards and values in lates 
life as to make life intolerable. 

(3) Intellectual security—a peace- 
fulness that comes to all who under- 
stand their role in the life-long pro 


CeSSES ot 


nature, who 


perceive the 
changing adjustments that need to be 
made in different stages of life. who 
draw strength of 


their inner re- 


upon the needed 


mature minds for 
sources that keep one steady in try- 
ing times. 


(4) {ctivity The assur- 


builds 


being active and creative, and retain- 


securily 


ance and 


support one from 
ing, or regaining, a zestful outlook on 
life: it is the builds 
through work; through constructive 
use of leisure, through flexibility in 
attitudes. 


doer, not a drone. 


security one 


through knowing one is a 


(5) Social security—the 


security 


which stems from service to others. 


knowing we are wanted 
needed by friends. 


and 


from and 


family and com- 


munity. from making a success 


of our inter-personal relationships 
and social contacts, and from having 
a place in the community life. 

In the all five of these 
needed securities, education plays the 


The 


lectures, 


se are h for 


major role. reading of good 


books, 


ligion can help one to attain a feel 


discussions and re- 


ing of spiritual security. For econ- 


omic security, re-training for a di 
ferent job, the development of the 
skilful use of hobbies, ete. can help. 
Lectures by doctors, dentists, nurses, 


dietitians and psychiatrists can give 


the needed understanding of physical 


problems related to advancing age. 
reading 
about the 
This all leads to 

Activity 
munity and church groups for service, 
the sharing of our skills and talents 
with 


Lectures, discussions, and 


can informed 


keep us 
world we live in. 


intellectual security. in com- 


others; these can give us our 
sense of activity 
It all 
tion. | quote from a study carried on 


by New York State: 


an anti-aging spectfic. 


and social security. 


requires some form of educa- 
“Education is 
It has definite 
values, breathing 


therapeutic new 


spirit and vigor into aging bodies, 
and slowing down, dramatically in 
some cases, the outward manifesta- 
tions of aging. Minds intent on ab- 
sorbing new funds of knowledge are 
too busy to concentrate on aches and 
Without 
ty pe, the spirit perished long before 
the heart beat.” Dr. Mar- 
yaret Mead, world famed anthropolo- 
said: “It is false 
all learning 


work 


and all the regrets into 


pains. education of some 


ceases to 


gist. utterly and 


cruel, arbitrarily to put 
childhood. all the 


middle-age, 


into into 


old age.” Growing old is living on the 
past. If you are living on the past, 
you are using up your capital and 
experience, shriveling your bank ac- 
count of knowledge and skill, limit- 
ing your outlook, and restricting your 
opportunities for fun, friendship and 
serenity, Learning, on the other hand, 
stores up capital that draws dividends 


today and tomorrow. 





LEARNING DOES NOT STOP 

You may ask th question, “Can 
old folks learn?” A renowned medical 
expert on the aged, Dr. Steiglitz of 
New York State The 


st ip growing, and the pate become a 


hair iay 


Says: 


wlished dome fringed with silver. 


| 
but the 


p la can continue to grow 1n under 


mind below this shi ing cu 


standing, wisdom and appreciation of 
life.” Dr. Lorge, head of the Institute 
of Psychologi al Research at Teach 
ers. College. Columbia University. 
that the ability 


information 


maintains to absorb 


learn 
slowly if the 
Psycho 
logists have found that your mind is 
still fifty. 
dees not reach its 
that 


mental efficiency 


new and to new 


skills ce preciates very 


will to learn is maintained. 


young al that your brain 


zenith until ten 


years alter From sixty on. 


declines very slowly 
of eighty. Dr. Lawton of 


New York City says that at eighty you 


until the age 


an be just as productive mentally as 
thirty should 
Longfellow 


idea very beaut 


you were at and you 


know i lot more 
pressed the 
fully: 

It is too late; 
rill the tired 


palpit ile 


salti¢ 


\h nothin Ls 
heart shall 


too late 
Cease to 
Cato learned Greek 
Sophoe les 


Wrote his 


Simonides 


grand Oedipus, and 


Bore off the prize for verse from his 
compeers 

When each had numbered more than 
lour-score years. 


And Theophrastus, at and 


lour-seore 
ten 

Had but begun his Characters of Men 

Woodstock with the 


nightingales 


Chaucer at 


At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales: 

Goethe at Weimar. toiling to the last 

Completed Faust when eighty years 
were past. 

These are indeed exceptions: but they 
show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth 
may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives . . 

For Age is Opportunity no less 

Than Youth itself, though in anothe: 
dress. 

And as the 
away 


The sky is filled 
by day. 


evening twilight fades 


with stars. invisible 


PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ENGLAND 

The United States and England are 
two awakened 
to the broad field of the problems ol 
the aged, and of the importance of 


that field. Many 


ferences and workshops on the sub 


countries which have 


education in con- 
ject are being held every year in the 
United States. In Seattle. for example. 
three were held last year. one by the 
the Lniversity, and 


State 


churches. one by 


Governor of the 
schools all 


country. classes of 


one by the 
In hundreds of over th 
various kinds ar 
being attended in great numbers by 
the elderly. 


education 


The government and the 


authorities have become 
conscious of their responsibility, and 
have responded to the need. In Cali- 
fornia alone. last year. 1LOO,OQOO 
people over fifty attended education 
New York is not far behind. 
Victoria have this in 


common. that elderly people flock t 


COUTSses, 


California and 


both areas. each of which have 17 pel 
cent of their total population listed as 


Los 


from 


aged. In Angeles alone. 20.000 


persons ages filty-five to one 
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hundred and four. are enrolled in 


senior citizens, 


sponsored by the local Board of Edu- 


cation. Besides these, colleges, private 


special courses for 


trade schools, all report the greatest 
rush in history by 65-plus folks for 
education. If there is no convenient 
place in school, the class may meet in 


YMCA Ol 


a church basement. a 
hall. or even in some 


YWCA, 


student’s living room. 


a city 


CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 

In different parts of Canda, some- 
along the line of education has 
been instituted for and by the elderly. 


thing 


Sometimes it grows out of the recre- 
ation clubs of the elderly, sometimes 
it takes the form of pre- and post-re- 
tirement lectures and study programs 
in industry, sometimes it is instituted 
Often it is confined 
to the learning of handicrafts, taught 
for and by the elderly. Many elderly 
citizens have skills which they can im- 
The Council of Social 


Agencies in some localities makes a 


by the churches. 


part to others. 


survey of the requirements of the area 
and then stimulates public interest in 
community groups to develop educa- 
tional facilities. In Winnipeg such a 
made this 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg 
but the results are not yet tabulated. 


survey Was 


The Imperial Oil Company, and other 
companies, have instituted pre-retire- 
ment educational programs. katon’s 
have such a program in operation in 


Toronto. 


THE SITUATION IN VICTORIA 

The findings of the numerous con- 
that the local 
munity must be the starting point for 


ferences agree com- 


programs for the elderly, that volun- 


tary assistance by community groups 


year by the 


and individuals must be coordinated 
with government agencies, so that all 
the latent abilities 
of the 

Fach 


special problems and advantages. and 
| | . 


and potential 


power! may be 


community 


utilized. area has its 


own 


the programs will differ from place 


to plac e. 


situation in the 
had the 
Keith 
Educator 

Health 
and Consultant in all 
Health Education. We 


made a rather cursory survey to find 


In studying the 


Greater Victoria area, | 
valuable assistance of Mr. 
McDonald, Health 
for the Victoria-Esquimalt 


Department 


who Is 


agencies in 
out to what extent any program of 
educational work among the elderly 
was being carried out here. We felt 
that should 
include material leading to physical 
health: 


with finances. such as budgeting one’s 


an educational program 


and mental 


material dealing 


income, re-training for a job, learn- 
ing new skills which might increase 
one’s 


income, et material for 


hob 


bies, cultural pursuits, knowledge of 


leisure-time activities, such as 
and understanding of current events. 


along with an opportunity for dis 
cussion and evaluating life's experi- 
ences, so as to develop a philosophy 


of life. With these 


we contacted many 


ideas in mind, 
individuals. in- 
indus- 


stitutions, and 


organizations, 
to find out what they were do 
ing for the elderly. they 


would be prepared to do if such a 


tries. 
and what 
program as outlined above should be 
instituted. 


ADULT EDUCATION GROUP 

The Night Schools Classes carried 
on, usually in High Schools, by the 
Victoria School Board 


Creater may 





appeal to some elderly people, but are 
not specifically fitted to their needs. 
charge a fee, are not always easy of 
access, would doubtless enlarge their 
scope if sufficient requests were re 
ceived for specific courses. 

Victoria College Evening Division 
has a course planned for the Spring 
1956, on 


specifically for elderly citizens. Other 


session of Pre-Retirement. 


courses, more general in nature, do 


attract some elderly 


difheult for 


people to get to the College at night. 


people. It is 


rather many elderly 


University Extension Lectures also 
are held at the College, and do attract 
a great many elderly people, but it 
was felt that the subject matter was 
of a general nature, and while it does 
attract some, might have some lec- 
tures specifically for the aged, and 
that a more accessible place might 
be found. 


The Public Mr. Lort re- 


ported that books, films, concerts and 


Library 


discussion groups are available if de- 
sired, and more would be made avail- 
able on request. The Music Room is 
available for suitable purposes. 

YWCA has 
educational nature (1) “The Twilight 
of about 
meeting weekly in the afternoon; (2) 


two programs of an 


Lingers,” a group thirty, 


“Armchair Travellers,’ about one 
hundred, meeting weekly. with films. 
lectures, etc., studying different coun- 
tries. YMCA has no program specifi- 
cally for the elderly, but might be ap- 
proached on the subject if there was 


sufheient call for such a program. 


THE CHURCHES 

In most cases they reported no edu- 
cational program specifically for the 
elderly. St. Luke’s Church, however, 


reported a good one in operation, 
educational as well as social, serving 
particularly 


those in the nearby 


cottages. 


HEALTH 

Health and Welfare Agencies, the 
VON, the City and Saanich Health 
Doctors Dentist 
Groups, all report no present pro- 


Departments, and 
gram, but all express willingness to 
cooperate by lectures or demonstra- 


tions or discussions, if requested. 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR GROUPS 
The B.C. Electri 


work to retired employees, has organ- 


gives part time 


ized them into a group, and is provid- 
ing a meeting room and is planning 
activity. Eaton's give part-time work 
to retired employees, and do indi- 
vidual counselling when requested. 
The labor groups have not done any- 


thing along this line. 


SERVICE GROUPS, LODGES, Etc. 

So far as we could discover, there 
is no organized educational program 
for the aged. 


OLD AGE PENSIONERS’ GROUPS 

No educational program. The Wel- 
come Room provides a place where 
elderly women can come and sew and 
knit. They have sales of work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
these 
Victoria, where the percentage of the 


From facts, we see that in 
elderly is the largest in Canada, there 
is very little being done in the vital 
line of education. This is something 
with which we can all help, and 
which is important, even in compari- 
son with a housing scheme for the 


elderly . It all 


course. Physical needs are important, 


works together, ol 
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but let us bear in mind that peace of 
mind. and the development of a cre- 
absent even in 


ative maturity may be 


the best of housing, and they can pre- 


vail even over the most adverse physi- 
The 


tinued alertness and mental growth is 


cal conditions. need for con- 


found in all individuals, and is not 
confined to the low income group, as 
is the housing scheme. Therefore. it 
should call forth our best efforts, and 
it lays claim to the consideration and 
planning of our best brains. The com- 


munity will 


benefit. actually in dol- 


lars and cents, for such a program 
has been found to cut down drasti- 


cally on the number needing 


hospi- 
talization or mental 
hospitals. That is putting the benefit 
on its lowest terms. of to the 
taxpayer. The community will benefit 


skills, 


vathered 


confinement in 
saving 


the utilization of the 
knowledge 


also by 
and wisdom 


through many years of living by 
many elderly people. The benefit to 
hundreds of the elderly themselves is 
immeasurable. 
One of the first 
program of this kind is a center, con- 


veniently 


requisites for a 


located, easily accessible. 


where daytime activities can be car- 
ried on. Many elderly people haven't 
and are 
timid about venturing out. Both day 
and e1 ening activilles are needed. The 
center should be adapted to the teach- 
ing of skills and hobbies, the giving of 
lectures, 


means to go out at night, 


and the holding of discus- 
Toronto has had such a 
and it has 


grown from a small beginning to be 


sion groups. 


center for some years, 
a wonderful, far-reaching enterprise. 


should be 


available, counselling as to financial 


Counselling services 


matters. 


such as budgeting, etc., and 


counselling as to new jobs to discover 
what type might be suited to the in- 
dividual; counselling, also, in regard 
to personal problems of social and 
family relationships. In the case of 
financial and job counselling, govern- 
ment, labor and industry might pro- 
vide the counsellors; in the personal 
and social problems, the churches, so- 
cial workers, and psychiatrists would 
be useful. In health and dental mat- 
ters, doctors, nurses and dentists 
might provide a personal counselling. 
This personal counselling service, is 
distinct from courses given to groups. 
There should be employment guid- 


ance. a where 


job-finding center, 
people who wish to have work done 
could apply, and where people who 
are competent to do the work could 
be listed. Projects for the elderly, 
connected in the with the 


Parks program and somewhat similar 


summer 


to that now carried on for children, 
but. content, 
‘ ould be developed. Serv ice clubs. fra- 


of course, different in 


ternal organizations, church groups, 
community groups of all kinds, home 
economics groups, and government 
boards could all co-operate through 
a Central Planning Committee. EI- 
derly citizens should definitely be a 
part of this planning group, as many 
elderly to be 


useful in carrying out the plans. 


citizens would prove 

Such a Planning and Co-Ordinating 
Committee could begin to function 
immediately, as parts of this program 
facilities 
now available. Spencer House, the 
Health and Welfare Center, The Pub- 
lic Library, Victoria College, the 
YWCA and the YMCA, and perhaps 


our schools. offer some facilities. All 


could be started with the 


we need to start a project here in 
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life to hun- 


citizens is a 


Victoria opening a 
dreds of elderly 
of people with 


new 
group 
insight. 


Vision and 


imagination and enthusiasm. and a 
public ily program to awaken the gen 
eral public to the need and the Op- 
portunity. For the general public is 
vitally concerned with this problem. 
kach one ol us enters the group of the 


elde rly 


have been able to provide themselves 


sometime. If some individuals 


with financial security. that is fine. 


but there are others who have not. 


if individuals have heen able to de 
maturity. that 


velop into a creative 


is fine too. but there are who 


many 
helped But 
belong to the “haves” or 
shall all benefit by 


which we have tried to 


for the “haves” 


have not and must be 
whether we 
“have-nots we 
the program 
outline here will con 
tinue to grow and to be happier by 


their skills 


nots’. 


sharing 


and philosophy 
and the “have- 


and | 


and everyone 


with the “have 


nots” will grow, mean grow, 


into the “haves will 


will indeed have be 


come Opportuntty. 


he happier fee 


1 am indebted for material to the 
following 

‘Age Is Opportunity,” published 
by the National Council of 


| ondon. | ngland., 


Social 
service 

“Enriching the Years,” published 
by the New York State Joint Legisla- 
committee on Problems of the 


Aving 


“Proceedings ol the 


tive 


Governor s 
Problems of the 
published at 


Conlerence on the 
{ging 
California. 

Other 


reports 


Sacramento, 


numerous pamphl ts and 





Books 











Fromm. 


SANE 
New 


Company Ine. 


SOCIETY. I 
York: 


| loronto: 


/rich 
Rinehart & 
Clarke, 
$5.00. 


Irwin) 1955. pp. xiii, 370. 


“What 


a sane society? First of all, a society 


would be the structure of 


in which no man is a means toward 
another's ends. but always and with- 
himself; 


out exception an end in 


hence, where nobody is used, not 
uses himself, for purposes which are 
not those of the unfolding of his own 
where man is the 
all ec 
political activities are subordinated 
to the aim of his growth. A 


society is one in which qualities like 


human powers; 


center. and where onomic and 


sane 


greed, exploitativeness, possessive- 


ness. narcissism. have no chance to 


be used for greater material gain 
or for the enhancement of one’s per- 
sonal prestige. Where acting accord- 


looked 


upon as a fundamental and necessary 


inp to one s conscience is 
quality and where opportunism and 
lack of principles is deemed to be 
where the individual is con- 
that 


they become personal matters. where 


asocial: 


cerned with social matters so 


his relation to his fellow man is not 
separated from his relationship in 
the private sphere. A sane society, 
furthermore, is one which permits 
man to operate within manageable 
and observable dimensions. and to be 
in the life of society. as the 
own life. It is 


which furthers human solidarity and 


as well 
master of his one 


not only permits, but stimulates, its 


members to relate themselves to each 
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othe lovingly a sane society fur- 


thers the produc tive activity of every- 
bod n his work. stimulates the un- 
folding of 


fy reason and enables man 


to give expression to his inner needs 
rituals.” 


in collective art and 


Here 


print lor a 


is Erich Fromm’s latest blue- 
contemporary Utopia. 
Since his soul-searching Escape from 
Freedom he has published Man for 
Himsel} 
The 


though in 


Psychoanalysis and Religion 
Forgotten Language. Al. 


hooks ther e 


is a strong social emphasis, attention 


and 
each of his 


main centered on the in- 


The 
psychologist becomes sot iologist, o! 
theorist. Not that 
academic sociology is likely to ad- 
mit him to the circle! He still, 
no doubt. be convicted of “psycho- 


has in the 


dividual. In Sane Soctety the 


at any rate social 


may 


logism”: he is certainly not averse 
sut the book 
is full of social facts, belonging with 


The Lonely Crowd 


So iologically suspect). in 


to “value-judgements.” 


Riesman’s (also 
a class of 


diagnostis literature. a necessary 


ial analysis. 
The 


Sane Society is, as the sample above 


suppleme nt to cool S09 


Fromm is a psychoanalyst. 


indicates, a strict counterpart of the 
Mental health is the 
society as for 
like the 
sanity by the 


he 


ging along or 


sane person 


goal for indvidual. 


clety individual. misses 
degree of alienation it 


twentieth 


suffers 


century, jog- 
jet propelled through 


the western 
role te ly 


world. is almost com- 
hence insane. In 


failure of 
the presence of 


alienated. 


the individual a nerve 


giant parental 


figures has caused a regression to 


infancy: in society. there is the same 


The Sane Society Pp 276 


failure of 


but the parental prototypes are not 


nerve. the same _ retreat, 
even flesh and blood human beings, 
but a system, capitalism, for whic h 
no one is responsible, and in which 
even the 


everyone. capitalist, is 


victimized. 


Twentieth century capitalism is a 
though it stems 
With 
them it shares the blame for the dis- 
location of 


the new cosmology of 


new phenomenon 


from earlier capitalist forms. 
man from the world, in 
the sixteenth 
century, in which the creatures of the 
earth found themselves on the peri- 
phery of a universe no longer pri- 
with serving their 
back on thei 


found in work 


security 


marily concerned 


needs. Thrown Own 


resources, they and 


economic success the only 


in an otherwise 
divested of 


has 


threatening world 
The 
narcissisiti 
related- 
competitive destructiveness in 
stead of 
the unafraid 


divine care. resull 


been a retreat into 


(self-love) at the expense of 


ness, 
which 


true creativeness of 


individual is capable, 


regression to infantile de pendence 
instead of the brotherliness 
to the adult. herd 


of sturdy 


natural 
conformity instead 
individualism. irrationality 


instead of reason. 


All of 
readers 
itself. espe ially its 

the four 
fresh 


state his case 


this is familair to Fromm 
Ihe analysis of capitalism 


diffe ring 


centuries is a 


modes 
modern 
and provocative attempt to 

Capitalism. he says. 
existence of 


issumes the politically 


and legally free men selling or buy- 


ing labor by contract. all acting trom 
the profit irly eighteenth 
still 


outlook 


motive. kk 
medieval 


fixed 


century capitalism, 


ind Christian in with 





balan ©. 
belief in 


exists for 


social forms to be kept in 
still able to 


an economy that 


was preserve 


man. 


and unashamedly for the 


went in 
“ruthless exploitation of the worker.” 
The market economy and the market 
orientation in 


sociely produced the 


system we know today. without 


human goals and with man as a mere 
The 


has improved on its past by deper- 


“appendix. twentieth century 


sonalising the process. Men are now 
“used” by the 


now 


system: authority is 


“anonymous 


Alienation is the marked 


of the « ontemporary so ial character. 


feature 


The worker is an “economic atom’: 


deals 


competitive enterprise; 


the manager only with giant 


the owner 1s 
the stockholder 


no control: 


a corporation; exer- 


cises the consumer 


uses 
functions. 
drinks 


Cor a-( ‘ola we 


money divorced from its 


advertisements and 
labels (“in the bottle 


drink the picture of the pretty boy 


he eats 


and girl”). In short, human beings 
are denigrated into things: the sys- 
tem takes over. “The 
market, like God's 


the reach of your will and influence.” 


laws of the 


will. are beyond 


And the remedy 7 


ticipation on all levels. Fromm is not 


\ return to par- 


abashed at the similarity his practi- 


cal suggestions have to old social- 


syndicalism, guild 
fact, 
“remarkable 
attitudes all 


He is prepared to predict that unless 


isms. COwenism. 


socialism. In he suggests that 


there is a return to 


these over the world”. 


creative love and creative | partici- 
pating) work are restored or allowed 
forms. society is 


to emerge in new 


doomed. For Fromm is a_ prophet, 
“Already the axe 


is laved at the root of the tree” 


in the tradition. 


“Repent ye To contemporary 
Freudians, Fromm’s rationalising of 


the individual dilemma is 


psychic 
untrustworthy. Though he is reputed- 
ly a clever and successful therapist, 
Fromm the ignores 


writer virtually 


the unconscious, disparages the 
libido and 
theory. the 
bling blocks to personal maturity), 
makes the 


and 


infantile 
(in Freud’s 


Freudian incest 


main stum- 
clarification 
than it is. A 
parallel criticism may be made of his 
theory. Reasonable men of 
good will must transform society. he 
says, but if the 
slaves 


process of 
maturing easier 


social 
that en- 


“system 


them is  monolithi and 
irrational. 


Nevertheless 


avail. 


like to be- 


reason may not 


one would 


lieve in the effectuality of 
social therapy. for if society cannot 
be made sane by the efforts of ( ap- 


Fromm’s 


proximately) sane 


persons, what 


hope is there? 


Jessie MAcCPHERSON. 


DESIGN FOR CANADIAN LIVING 
A portfolio Na- 


tional Council. 


issued by the 
Industrial Design 


Ottawa. Price $1.00. 


This series of photographs of ar- 
ticles in common use and information 
as to methods of their production, are 
effectively presented by means of 
various sharp comparisons, with a 
clear explanatory text and pertinent 
questions for the reader. Congratula- 
tions go to the Design Council, not 
only for the exhibitions on Can- 
adian industrial production circulated 
throughout Canada and the establish- 
ment of the Design Center, but for 
this kind of 


making information 
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readily and 


inexpensively available 


through this portfolio. 


The preface states that the port 
folio, Design for Living, is intended 
as an educational aid, specifically for 
to 
to bring about 


schools in orde: 
better 
ing of the meaning of good design. 
For the 


studies teacher, here is a simply pre- 


teachers use In 


a understand- 


art instructor and social 
sented device for clearing up the con- 
the of 
this subject. commonly thought of as 
The total 


shape and function seems to be the 


fusion in minds students on 


embellishment form, its 
difficult thing for the inexperienced 
to understand as design. But design, 
as presented in this folio, can be 
readily understood, the more so be- 
cause the objects shown are familiar 


and obviously useful consumer goods. 


In to the Design 
Council might well focus attention on 
the portfolio through the 
Journals 


regard schools. 
lrustees 


and Teachers’ Federation 


publications, and also, through 
Colleges that the 


going teacher can properly interpret 


Teachers’ sO 


out- 
the portfolio to his pupils. Young 
people are essentially curious and up- 
to-date attitude, 
doubt they 
the 


i there is 
that 
of 


to living. The suggestions given for 


] so 


no 


will readily ace ept 


idea good design in relation 


also 
to 
much of the rather pointless keeping 


involving student interest 


are 
helpful and should give meaning 


of ~( rap b voks in =f hools. 
All public libraries and school li- 


braries should have copies of Design 
both for 


ence and display. By offering the port- 


for Canadian Living, refer- 


folios for sale along with the post- 
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cards and reproductions, museums 
and art galleries can give support to 
the Design Council. It is well to re- 
member that the articles presented in 
the portfolio are of Canadian origin 
and industrial design as an expand- 
ing aspect of the national economy, 
needs the understanding and support 
of the people of Canada. 


In writing a review of a portfolio 

on the state 
the 
west, particularly Saskatchewan, may 


such as this, comment 


of merchandising in Canadian 
be relevant. It is an understatement to 
say that many do not understand the 
to 
When it 


comes to farm machinery, refrigera- 


relationship of product design 


consumer needs and desires. 
tors and automobiles, where the func- 
tion of the article is geared to really 
satisfy know-how 
born of experience demands that the 
commodities offered by 


consumer needs, 
retailers suit 
the purchaser. Otherwise, merchan- 
dising in the small western cities is 
deplorable. In large Canadian cen- 
ters, merchandising is highly com- 
petitive and must therefore keep up- 
to-date, which 


of 


firms 


gives some 


people 
chance Very 


well-established 


forming criteria. 


large with 
businesses in the big Canadian cities 
do themselves and their customers an 
injustice by consistently dumping into 


the branches. 


small western town 
second and third class merchandise 

outmoded styles, shoddy quality com- 
modities and crass “novelties”, as dis- 
tinct from hardware and kitchen-ware 
of which good stock is presented. The 
that the 


such things is unfounded because he 


statement consumer prefers 


is given little choice. This defection 


is denied by clerks and managers be- 





cause they themselves have had little 
or no experience of progressive mer- 


chandising. If this criticism 


seems 


unjust, one need only Zo and com- 


pare what and 


Winnipeg, Calgary 
Vancouver offer, 


should key-stafl 


lo investigate and see for themselves. 


and firms 


stores 


send their members 


Is there any proof that volume of 
well-selected 
merchandise? Has this 
is offered? Are the people 
of Calgary and Winnipeg and Van- 
unlike us? 


have the 


sales suffer by offering 
happened 
where it 
couver so Bigger Cana- 
kind of 
cross section of people, exactly. as in 


| he differen es 


to do with experience, 


dian cities same 


Saskatchewan. have 


The Manufacturers 


Chambers of Commerce and Boards 


Association. 


of Trade should be pressed by the 
manutacturers, in their own interests. 


to consider Design for Canadian 


Living. Publicising is essential 


for that is how 


refrigerators, cars 
and the farm implement makers first 
won customers. Publicising and pre- 
worthwhile 
established a 


worthiness 


senting products has 


basis for judging 


else where and business 


has not suffered as a result. 


The Co operatives, now expanding 


rapidly into wider ranges of met 


chandising. are missing a real busi- 


ness opportunity by underestimating 
consumer taste, needs and desires. It 
that the Co- 
one of the 


Co-operatives in not 


seems to this observer 


ops are also failing in 
principles of 
offering honest value for expenditure 
In this area china, glass, table-ware. 
light fixtures, furniture and clothing 
found in Co-op stores are extremely 


disappointing The Co-ops need to 


their educational 


and be less complacent about volume 


of sales 


purchaser. This folio should be ex- 


step up program 


made at the expense of the 


ceedingly useful to Co-op study 


groups, directors and managers in 
waking them up to what can be pur- 
Canada, and 


chased in designed 


manufactured by Canadians, and 
what is being sought for more and 
more by the Canadian consumer in 
the less isolated parts of the country. 
If this were not so, one can feel sure 
that the manufacturers would rapidly 
alter their poli 16s. 

It is, therefore, not only the teach- 
ers and the students this 


portfolio in helping them to under- 


who need 
stand the relationship of design to 
production. Some of the furniture 
shown in the portfolio will not as 
yet satisfy those customers duped by 


mask 


jerry-built construction. But people 


fanciness and cosiness which 
will learn, given the chance, just as 


they have about farm implements. 
The manufacturers have to help by 
winning support from the retailers 
and by making developmental trends 
known to the public, 


folios 


dian 


through port- 
Design for Cana- 
other forms of 
publicising, and by persuading the 
take stock of 


tions. Seemingly an uphill task, the 


such as 
Living. and 


stores to their opera- 
prospect of making the public more 
“consumer-wise . is really not dis- 
because the establishment 


of the Design Council and the Design 


couraging, 


Center which has been realized in less 


than a decade. was brought about 


through designer and manufacturer 
working together. The retailer-con- 
sumer relationship is the next step. 


NoraAuH McCuLtoucu 
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THE LOYALISTS OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK. Esther Clark Wright. Ot- 
tawa. the Author. 407 Island Park 
Drive, 1955. pp. 365 


fo-day in Canada we are all ac- 


1 
customed to newcomers who have 


been wrenched from their homelands 
to make difhcult adjustments in an 
History 


this current 


alien country. reminds us 


that situation is by no 
means new 
Maritimes 
Loyalists 
L nited 


Ameri an 


{ pper ¢ anada and the 
first settled by 
who were driven from the 
and after the 
Mrs. Wright's 


of this exodus. 


were 
States during 
Revolution. 
book tells the story 

“The Lo have 
by those who forsook thei 
to their king: they 
been worshipped with fanati« 
by their 


valists been vilified 
allegiance 
have, sometimes. 
pride 
descendants: for the most 
part, they have been contemptuously 
Ameri- 


act orded 
they 


dismissed by historians of the 


can Revolution. or. rarely. 


sympathetic treatment: have 


not been studied as a group. whos 


movements. and whose 


consequences, 
raise problems which need investiga 


tion. The 


attempt to analyze the 


origins of the Loyalists who came to 


New Brunswick and to set forth the 
circumstances of their coming neces- 
sitated an examination of the whole 
obscure subject of the gathering to- 
gether and the exodus from the thir- 
teen colonies of these followers of a 


losing and 


loyalty.” 

Vrs. Wright's volume is a 
iting and 
i little-known 


Revolutionary 


cause a not impossible 


fascin 
well-documented study of 
phase of American 
well as a 


Much ot the book 


is given over to a description of the 


history, as 
cultural history. 
Loyalists into 
Atlantic Provinces 
Of particular 
ire the lists of actual names of Nova 
Scotia and New 
included in the 

Mrs. Wright (who represents the 
Canadian Welfare Council on the 
Editorial Board of Food — for 


Thought) has outstand- 


assimilation of — the 
what are now the 
ind Ontario. interest 
Brunswick Loyalists 


Appendix. 


made an 
ng contribution to the present under 
standing of Canada, by recording our 
pest in such an interesting and scho- 


larly fashion. 


E.W.L. 
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TELEVISION AND TELE-CLUBS 
IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: An 
Experiment in France, (Reports 

and Papers on Mass Communica- 

July 1955. No. 16). Roger 

Joseph Paris: 


{ NESCO. 1955 pp- 24. 40c. 


lion 


Louis and Revan. 


“In 1952 LNeEsco published a first 
report on the development of com 
munity reception of television 
F rene h 
foundation of the 
This 


considerable progress since then. and 


pro 
and th 


tele-clubs in 


villages. 


first 


grams in 


France. movement has made 


its importance has been recognized 


in France but in other coun 
Thus 
three 


not only 


tries. Television francaise has 


broadcast series of programs 
produced in close collaboration with 
the tele-clubs. 


ing with 


The se progpraims, deal 


agricultural and general 


rural problems, were designed for 
adult education purposes. “The pres 
ent paper brings up to date the in- 
formation contained in the first re 
port, and gives a complete picture of 
the development of the French tele- 
club 


movement since its inaugura- 


“The authors of the present study 
light of 
questions of 
How 


brought to those 


endeavor to reply, in the 


French experience, to 


concern to all countries. can 


television be who 
cannot afford a private receiving set? 
How can it be made something more 
a means of entertainment for a 


How 


can it stimulate thought and lead to 


than 


completely passive audience 7 


action? What 


furthering adult education? To what 


part can it play in 


extent can television programs con 
tribute to the modernization of rural 
equipment and the development of 


agricultural communities 7” 


TRAINING OF 
EDUCATORS. 
Vol. Vil. 


Paris: 


FUNDAMENTAL 
(Education Ab- 
No. 8, October, 
Lnesco, 1955. pp. 


stracts 
1955). 
30. vALT i 

This publication consists of direc- 
institutions 


offer 


education. 


tory information on 


throughout the world which 


training in fundamental 
( nder Canada there are two listings: 
Me hool of Educ ation of Acadia 


versity and ( amp Laquemace. 


U ni- 


FILMS IN MANITOBA: a 


logue of Sixteen Millimeter: 


Cata- 
Win- 
nipeg, University of Manitoba 
(for the Associated Film Council 
Incorporated ) . 1955. pp. bl. 


Anvone who has ever tried to use 
adult 
the hazards to which 


films in education programs 
this 
exposes him. The film that can’t be 
located: the film that 
the express office the day after the 
film that breaks the 
moment it is in close proximity with 
the projec tor! The Audio-Visual Di- 
vision of the Department of Univer 


Adult 


University of Manitoba has made an 


will know 


arrives from 


meeting: the 


sity Extension and Education. 


excellent gesture towards eliminating 
No. 1.” The 


“During the past few years. 


“hazard introduction 
states: 
many Film Council members in Mani- 
toba and Northwestern Ontario have 
expressed a desire for a catalogu 


which would bring together informa- 
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this avail- 


commer ial 


uon about films in area 


able from 


film 


partments of 


companies, 
organizations. and de- 
This cata- 


expres- 


owning 
government. 
result of 


| 
logue is a these 


sions 
The arrangement of items is alpha- 
hetical by title. \ subject 


ment o1 index 


arrange- 
add 


usefulness of the list 


a subject would 
greatly to the 
but those 


who know the time and 


cost which such an arrangement en- 


tails. will undestand its omission. 


b.W.L. 


CANADIAN DESIGN INDEX: 1955 
Additions. Ottawa. National In- 
dustrial Design Concil. 1955. 


pp. 21. 10c, 


“The National 


Council is an extension of the Nation- 


Industrial Design 
al Gallery of Canada with a member- 
ship of twenty drawn from coast to 
oast. Among the members are nation- 
ally known 
consumers. 
workers, 


of Canadian 


manufacturers. retailers. 


designers. research 


educationists and members 


Government agencis 


interested in design and production 


for home and export. 


The headquarters for the NIDC 
is the Design Center in Ottawa, where 
a photographic archives of all Can- 
adian manufactured articles of merit 
in design is kept. This is known as 
the Canadian Design Index VIDC. 
lhe archives is used for publicity and 
information and can be drawn on by 
any interested firm, group, editor or 
student.” 

The Canadian Design Index is thus 
a permanent record of Canadian pro- 


ducts of high artistic merit. currently 


available to the public through 


normal distribution channels. 


\ SHORT HISTORY of the Czecho- 
Mario 
Across - Canada 


$17.50 


slovak People in Canada. 
Hikl. 


Press. 


Toronto: 
1955. pp. 19. 25ce; 
a hundred. 


“The history of every emigration 
is not only a personal story of in- 
dividuals, but of the 
group and its organizations,” says 
Mario Hikl in A Short History of 
the Czechoslovak People in Canada, 
published by 
1955. 

Mario Hikl. a lawyer by academic 


training. 


whole ethnic 


Across-Canada Press, 


who is a resident in Canada 
1951. 


of Czechoslovakian 


since gives a concise account 
immigration to 
Canada and by 

sheds light 
economic and religious historv of his 


lhe 


typical 


tracing its causes, 


some on the politic al, 
show 
Czechoslovak 
people and their native costumes, de- 
Michael 


artist 


homeland. papel! covers 


pictures of 
a Czecho- 


signed by Lue as. 


slovakian 


dian 


who is now a Cana 


itizen. 


This 


new 


short booklet. the first of a 
will be welcomed by 
“Old” Canadians as well as by “New” 


Canadians eager to learn more about 


series, 


the many people who make Canada 
what it is. 


ELISABETH CZEIJA. 
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TEN CANDLES ON THE CAKE 

Phe tenth ann 
the Joint Planning (¢ 
held in Toronto on 
Nearly one 


present l ce 


iversary meeting ol 


nMmission was 
November 101 
hundred ople we! 
lebrate importan 
whom——Dr. Corbett 


Harry 


who took an activ 


event. three of 
Neil Morrison 


narter members 


Avison wel 


part mn vetting the or 


‘ stablishe d 


lhe Manufacturers 


{ ompany was host on 


mnmission 


Life Insurane 
this occasion 


prov ding not only luxurious facil 


ties for meeting. but also a delightful! 


meal ind at the close 
birthday cake 
candles. The ( ympany » 
Hugh Innes, 
extended a welcome to the 


Vis Viarrs ind Mr Aldr dye 


in attendance throughout the day ; | 


Phdvcooti d i\ 
the day. a mplet 


with ten 
representatives, Mr who 
guests 

were 
did everything in thei 


wer to! 


| 
0 


| 
Irie moral 


tive occasion i 


Dur ng the time set aside for 1 


porting, more than torty organiza 
their 
iddition. 
included: The CAAF 
in address by Dr. J. R. Kidd in 
which he outlined the development o 
adult education in Canada. the work 
of the CAAE and a few of the high 
lights of its years of 
Léo @ 
first of 

series of NEB filmstrips, designed as 
an aid in the teaching of French: Mr. 
Hugh O'Connor. Exe Producer 


tions materials and 


presented 
plans In 


itures 


spe al fe 
Come sof {we 


twenty-one 
operation Les {ventures de 


la Ferme. i showing of the 


ulive 


Division. 


Film National Film 


Board, introduced the showing and 


Strip 
explained its use in the classroom 
film this 


a kit containing a 


(grade &): the strips in 
series are part of 
disc, 78 rpm, and a manual for teach- 
ers; they have been produced by NFB 
in recognition of the growing interest 


in the French language. 


A birthday 


lOth anniversary 


celebrate th 
of the JPC was the 

First. there 
of coflee to 
birthday 
cake and then a reminiscent talk from 
Dr. Corbett in recalled the 
excitement of the Winnipeg confer- 
(May 1945) 


a national co-ordinating 


party to 
last item on the agenda. 


was a refreshing cup 


gether with a handsome 


whic h he 


ence at which plans for 


body 


Letters and telegrams of! 


wert 
formulated. 
good wishes were read from 
friends of the CAAE 
Dr. Robbins. Mr. 
Staples, Dr. Andrew. 
cluded with a brief 
Clark of some of the 
of 1945 


p st-war activities. 


After 


there 


several 

Dr. Trueman. 
Hepworth, Mr. 
The party con 
Virs. 


events 


review by 
stirring 
which birth to 


yave nan 


o'¢ lock 
two NFB 
“What is Your 


Community Re- 


idjournment at 5 
was a 
films in the 


hh 


Opinion: 


screening ofl 
new 
Series: 
sponsthbilities, Leaving it to the Ex- 
perts. 


FOURTH ESTATE — AND THE JPC 
For the first time in 


of existence. the Joint Planning Com- 


its ten years 


mission members 


three 


presented to its 
outstanding representatives of 
Mr. Clif- 

REGINA 
SASKATOON STAR- 


the Canadian daily 
ford Sifton. 


LEADER-Pos1 


press. 
Proprietor, 


and 
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PHo! NI Vii 
lisher, HAMILT¢ 


I 


SPECT 


—§ Nichols. Pub 
Mr. W. 
Pub- 


STANDARD. 


yN ATOR: 


ind 


histori al. 
back- 
Mr. 


work: 


spects al d the 


rat ; 
i pape r. ana 


the economi 


a triend 


The 


and 


matter 
th: 


d crime 


I 
t 


he tre 


pouring it 


This 
ook 


made 
ct and 
went nto 
the essence 
They also 


the 


iob ol 


tast 


Was 
raise publi 
discrimination in 


Phe 


upon 


ourags 


' 
press reporting. in 


1dvertising the 


modern newspaper ilso discussed 


leit 


Was 


ind it was that this was not 


is 


real as popularly supposed. 


’ 
psi 


resuil 
the 
de 
speakers realized that 


fortunate 


ot tnis provot ative was 
I 
veloped The 


jPe 


panel 


; 


mutual which 


eelir 


re spect 


the was not primarily critical of 


} 
Live 


tine 


1P¢ 
were very good reasons behind 
of ol 


doing 


and the learned that 


pre ss 


the practices the modern 
h 


whi 
of many difliculties 


this 


newspapel! was a good 


yb in the face 


Such ad scussions is one and 


t the 
(itlawa are 
As 
emonstrated 
il dd 
ol 


ie panel spring me ting in 
valuab! 
the JP 
brin 
to th 
important 
feel that if 


lo 


prov most 


ing a 


rvice rie goes on. ie 


a that it « 


together 


an 
public 
both. 
helds 
their 


Busy and 


I many now 


well worth 
jpe 
»wledge 


ind Spt I 


while ( 


th I 


om to 


specialize i 
This 
‘ 


te 


Snaf&re 
ts 


rie mibe rs, 


to 


with 
sabli 


niorn 


X 


adjunct 


} 


ition between 


weslues 


DRAMA FOR ADULTS 
\ well-kne 


iist wrote 


wn Canadian educa 


to the | Ker 


secre 


utive 
Dr iiltia { oul il 
al 


{ ht istian 


these 


of the 
hav 


th 


inada if words: 


variably been disappo nted 
idolescent quality of the drama don 


his 


because the Church, on th 


most church groups 
Daply 
rele gated this 


ol 


whole most 


lo 
to 


nas hi 


ture and demanding arts its 


children and youth. Owing th 
demand, 
oO! 
the 
to write for the secular the 


heir skill is valued 


ind financially 


slake, In response to tne 


jlaywrights either have written 


the young or turned away from 


Church, 
ter market where t 
re warded 


used 


\ 


these 


for 
di 
vorced theater and religion, with the 
of such sf 
Eliot. Charles Williams, André Obey. 


" 
nowevel 


the 


daw rie d. 


to 


new era 


who hope reunite 


writing dramatists as »S 
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Henri Ghéon, Dorothy 
Munk, Christopher Fry 
Anderson. Clifford Odets. 

This 


education 


Kai 


Maxwell 


“avers. 


sphere is one which adult 


would wish to foster and 


mut h 
like 


growing respons ° 


from which it could derive 


benelit, parts ularly in a country 
Canada, with its 


bility in world affairs. Religious 
drama needs the mature thinking and 
Christian willingness to train in thea- 
ter skills. The themes of the Chris- 
faith are 


tian crucial to the 


of humanity and should be expressed 
and relevant 


re-expressed in terms 


and available to men and women. 
Drama is the most powerful medium 


for this purpose. 


In response to an increasing in- 
terest and activity in religious drama 
Canada, the 
Drama Council was formed in the fall 
of 1955 as 


the Christian churches and all 


throughout Christian 


a national body to serve 
who 
promote religious drama. This Coun- 
cil has the approval of the major de- 
and the Cana- 


nominational groups 


dian Council of Churches. 
The objer ts of the 


lace ording to 


Council are 


its constitution): 


“To encourage the art of religious 
drama as a medium for the expres- 
sion and communication of Christian 
truth by: 


together in a 
service the skills and 
the theater and the insights and 
faith of the Christian Church: 


|. Bringing common 


insights of 


2.Using every available means to 


raise and maintain the standard of 


choice, of direction, of presentation, 


and of the acting of religious plays: 


welfare 


3. Making known the resources avail 
able. 


and providing a full range of sez 


interchanging intormation, 
vices, giving practical guidance to 
those who are compelled to work 
on simple and economical lines as 
well as expert advice and direction 


for large-scale presentations; 


. Fostering the writing of plays ol 


sound dramatic value which ex- 
plore and interpret the Christian 


of life. 


way 


year, the Council 
ofhice 
801 Yonge Street. Toronto), engaged 
full-time staff to 


give help and advice, has begun the 


In just over a 


has set up a central (now at 


two members of 
building up of a lending library of 
plays for its members, has run week- 
end, or more prolonged courses in 
several cities. held a Summer Drama 
Workshop at Albert College, Belle- 
ville, sponsored a play-writing com- 
petition throughout Canada, and 
given demonstration plays in Toronto 
(in which was included the unusual 
modern full-length play The Old Man 
of the Mountains by Norman Nichol- 


son). 


The 1955-1956 season includes two 
and Ot- 
tech- 
niques and to call attention to the 
A visit to 


demonstrations in Toronto 


tawa respectively, to explain 
Christmas plays available. 
Montreal places in 


Nova Scotia will take place before 


and to certain 


Christmas. In addition, the Council 
has planned to release the Travelling 
Adviser to visit as many places on 
the way to and from Victoria, B.C., 
as can be arranged between January 


and the end of March. 
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\ group wishing to use drama as 


discussion and action 


make 
the headquarters ot the 
Drama ( The 


movement supported mainly 


i stimulus to 


would do well to contact with 
Christian 
yuncil. Council is 
pionee! 


members and 


Those 


benefit as 


by subser ption of its 
voluntary donations. 
if} do 


well as 


Dran n the 


joining 
themselves much 
the whole cause of Christian 


' 


COUTLTY 


ye. SOUIRES. 


WORKING THROUGH THE 
LATER YEARS 
Modern life 


opportunities for the 


greatly reduced 
olde I 


time. In 


nas 
person 
days 


to occupy fis other 


to live thei 


grandparents were able 


farms with their adult 


VYVdars on 
They helped with chores and 
sense of usefulness and be long 


continued to the end. Then 
efforts could 


nd wishes dictated. 


gradually taper off as 


health 
dift 


people living in 


are now very rent. 
country 
and cities has reversed. 


lpper age 


limits for employment in industry 
have been pushed down and for most 
persons retirement 


comes automa- 


tically and completely at 65 whether 


one wishes it or not. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED ACTIVITY 


circumstances have 


dreaded 
than the satisfying one it should be. 


Retirement 


These 


aging a experience rather 


without a program to re 
place the vocation cuts older people 
off from the life. 
It often being 


unwanted 


normal stream of 


leads to feelings of 


and useless. Physiological 


functions decline and tissues atrophy 


made 


with disuse. For some individuals in- 


come becomes too slender to main- 


tain bare existence. 


capable of con- 


Viost people are 


tinued usefulness and enjoyment of 


life after retirement. A change in 
‘mployer and public attitudes towards 
wing could help in achieving this 
goal but, in addition, it can often be 
reached through actions of the indi- 
viduals themselves. For example, a 
hobby may ward off feelings of use- 
lessness through making things for 
oneself and others and perhaps aug- 
menting income. Many could function 


less 


time ol! 
knew 
wish to start 
thei 


Community service activities are satis- 


( ompetently In part 


strenuous jobs, if they what to 


seek, 
part time 


Some may small 


businesses of own. 
fying activities for those whose finan- 


cial security is assured. 


NEED FOR PLANNING 


Most people arrive at retirement 


without a plan for constructive activi- 
are likely to 


a period of emotional 


ties. In such cases they 
Zo through 


stress. 


Preparation beginning well before 
retirement should help the worker in 
these ways: (a) he can obtain a 
broader view of the possibilities open 
to him, (b) he has time to develop 
new skills which he will need, (c) he 
can begin to put his plans into action 
as soon as he retires without going 
through a period of anxious idleness. 
Five years prior to retirement is not 
too soon to begin planning and one 
much earlier than 


could commence 


this. 
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A PROGRAM TO ASSIST IN PLANNING ind 17 per cent were uncertain. Typ 
1954 the Counseling cal statements are that the cours 
YMCA under broadened interest. st 
thought. gave encouragem 
With regard 
the program the 
and physical health. 
thos community. and country 


SCUSS found most h iptul Vem 


nire having single speakers, | 


tion periods, but few like 

sions. Reading lists were helplu 

many would like to have received 
utlines of each lecture n advanes 
they could prepare qu 


would have liked more 


od number 

entered continu 
oups but there was litth 
pics to be considere 
course terminated with obvious r 


luctance on the part of many students 


\Ithough a =e ;, SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE COURSES 
duals Experience with this project 
cates that it will be necessary 
the course a number of years 
an effective demand is developed 
Enrolment should be limited to thos 
five years or more in whicl 
to prepare for retirement. The cours 
content should make full use of th 
extensive literature on ! ement 
task which requires more time 
preparation than can be expected 
from volunteer speakers This i 
volves building a library on retir 


ment and leisure activities as well as 


ence Hincl 
ttention to the need for this 
Dr. Roby Kidd and com course outlines. With such materia! 


for pl nning. and to the 


extensive staff work in preparin 


as a guide, volunteer speakers could 


r oO genert ly of the 


give the course at several locations. 
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resull 


could 
nphiets which would 
ivailable t per 
ittend the « 
uld be 


talks 


urse. 


lures «¢ 


= ipple 


jurs 
nvited to 


ocedaures ind have 


strate 


ission groups 


itual terest 


Counseling Service does not 


course this yeal 


Oct uple d 


se] 
functions 


taken over by a more ap 


inization. The Counsel 


ould well play a major 


nning the course and pr 


' 
well as some part 


1 he re 


mutiines., as 
es and discussions. 
in extensive 


retired 


survey of the 
to pre 
individual 


persons 


material tor 


(,ERALD COSGRAVEI 


GREAT BOOKS LIVE ON 

This fall 
year f the Great 
Already the 


ition 


Canada enters its sixth 
Books program 
idult edu 


United States 


largest liberal 
program i the 
the Great Books idea 
Last there 


is spreading 


rapidly. spring were ove! 


1,500 Great Books discussion groups 


lL nited States, 4] ( 
2% overseas. 
In ¢ 
n twenty 
Vanitoba, 


I he sroups ire 


inada 
inada the located 
cities in British Columbia. 
Ontario, and Quebec. 

organized by the 
Great Books Foundation. a non profit 
corporation 1947 to pro 
liberal 


idults through the read 


Zroups are 


founded in 
de the means of continuing 
on lor 
v and ge up discussion of the great 
writings of all times. 
educational 
d no fee for 
Books discussion 


neet bi-weekl lor 


There ire no require- 


ments ar a Creal 


joining 
group. The groups 
16 sessions in each 

of the program. So far the Foun 
dation has developed ten years ol 
lists Several 


reading Canadian 


groups are in their fifth year while 


one is in the sixth year of the 
program. 
Included in the 
list are works by Plato. Shakespe ire, 
Milton, Adam Smith, Tocqueville, and 
lolstoy. In later 


great writers as 


first year reading 


years works by suf h 


Aristotle, St. Thomas 


Mill. 


| » 
Calvin. Swift. Rousseau. and 


| re ud appe iT. 
lhe entire 


Great Books program 


has been designed to meet the de 
nands of adult education in a modern 
said to 


characterize the program in this re 


society. Three factors may be 


spect. 
Firstly, the 


is voluntary. In 


Books 


addition to voluntary 


Creat program 
parti ipat on the program de pends on 
the voluntary support of local spon 
level. These 


recruitment and 


sors at the community 


sponsors help in 

otherwise assist in the formation of 

-roups. 
Secondly. the program is based on 


i sense of Phere are ti 


equality. 








Books 
cept the authors of the texts. 


teachers in Great groups ex- 
Creat 
Books participants meet as equals to 
discuss the pervasive problems that 
have always confronted mankind 

problems of virtue, justice, the state, 
good and evil. For these are the core 


of the Great Books. 
And 


ending as 


should be. 


Lach Great Books group has two 


thirdly, the program is un- 


indeed adult education 


leaders, volunteers specially trained 
by the Great Books Foundation in the 
subtle art of questioning. Last Spring 
Great Books leader training courses 
were held in Toronto, Vancouver, and 
Victoria by Foundation staff 
This fall training is 


being given. 


metn- 
bers. similar 


From the Foundation’s headquar- 
South Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill., president Gordon G. Dupee 


_ 
ters at 3/ 


has this to say, “The Great Books pro- 
yram was organized as an eflort to 
create grass roots discussion of the 
basic and enduring issues of human 
existence. It is self-education, educa- 


tion to liberate the mind.” 


DATE TO CIRCLE 


The Canadian Library 
announces that its Eleventh Annual 
Conference will be held June 11th to 


Association 


I4th, 1956, at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. The Conference will be fol- 
lowed by a Library Finance Work- 


shop, June 14th to 15th. The Con 
ference theme is “Promoting Library 
Service.” A letter and questionnaire 
have been sent to CLA members, re- 
questing answers and articles on the 
various topics to be discussed under 


the general theme. “It is proposed,” 
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the letter “to send articles to 


press as received and to make them 


states. 


available to the membership early in 
March so that there will be plenty 
of time to consider the suggestions 
before the Conference and to discuss 
them at Niagara Falls. This te hnique 
of doing away with reading and 
listening to papers at a conference 
and to using conference time for dis- 
cussion was used with success at the 


International Congress in Brussels.” 


KNOWLEDGE IN A NUTSHELL 
The Royal Bank 


consistently 


Newsletter is a 
facts 
The Novem- 


ber number has come through with 


useful résumé of 


important to Canadians. 
account of 


a concise, informative 


“The Public Library.” Particularly 
interesting is the section on adult 
education and the library. 

“It is generally accepted today 


that education continuing through 


life is 


if not, indeed, our survival. 


necessary to our happiness, 
Herein 
public 
adult 


if not 


is a wide opportunity for 
Where. 


education to be 


through books? 


libraries. indeed, is 


obtained. 


“The concept of adult education 
was enunciated as the prime respon- 
sibility of the public library as early 
as 1850, and a quarter of a century 
later Melvil Dewey ‘The time 
was when like a 


was a 


wrote: 


a library was very 


librarian 
books, 
with curious eyes at ancient 
The 


a hool. and 


museum, and a 


mouser in musty and visitors 


looked 


tomes and time 


is when a 


manuscripts. 
library is a 
the librarian is in the highest sense 
a teacher.” 

This Royal Bank Newsletter puts 
the case for the public library force- 








fully and is a good background paper 
for the CLA ( 


for June 


onference announced 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 


{ prominent member of the Cana- 
dian library profession has drawn to 
a book review 
in the May-June 1955 issue of Foop 
FOR 


the editorial attention 
fHoucut. The book in question 
is Major Proble ms in the Education 


of Librarians. Our critic claims that 
it is untair to accuse present-day pro- 
fessional library training of neglect- 
ing the social science approach. As 
the 
long Colloquium for Librarians and 


held the 


auspices of the University of Toronto 


evidence. she t mphasized day- 


Trustees last spring under 


Library School, in which both social 
work and adult education contributed 
to a panel on The Public Library To- 
day She also cited 


the current curriculum of the Library 


and To-morrow. 


School which includes lectures by out- 


side specialists on adult education, 
psychology and communication. Our 
sincere apologies if our perhaps too 
sweeping criticism of one American 
publication has caused us to overlook 


the efforts to broaden library training 


right on our own doorstep. 


THE SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 

The school has become one of the 
most versatile institutions in present- 
day communities. No longer is it a 
gloomy building, fenced off from the 
life around it, 
livened architecturally than the local 


There could 


only slightly more en- 


jail. be no better indi- 


cation of its new function than the 
considerable time given to discussion 
of “Education in the Community” at 
the fall conference of the Canadian 
Education 
City. was 
centrated on School Services jor {dult 
their Children 


Function oj the School in 


Association in Quebec 


Particular attention 


Corn- 


and 
{dult 


immigrants and 


The 
Education. 

Dr. Roby Kidd, Director of the 
CAAE, presented the “Pro- 


grams tor Education for Leisure.” He 


topi 


emphasized “the fact that adult edu- 
cation was by no means a new move- 
ment. Of more recent origin was the 
concept of education as a continuous 
or life-long process, a concept con- 
tinuing to gain impetus.” In the same 
panel, Mr. John Perrie, Principal, 
Willingdon School, Montreal, spoke 
on Programs in Parent Education; 
and Dr. J. O. O. Moore. Director, 
School of Social Work, McGill Uni- 
versity, discussed Programs for Out- 
ol-School Youth. 


It all adds up to a lively and in- 
the 


people, old and young, everywhere. 


telligent use of schools for all 


HEALTH IS EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

‘A regular paved two-lane high- 
way, complete with underpasses and 
sidewalks, could be built Hali- 


{ what 


from 
fax to Vancouver and hack for 


Canadians pay out in medical and 


dental bills in one year.” So says the 


Health 


nouncing 


Canada, in an- 
Health Week. 
1956 January 29-February 4. 
Health Week the 


sity for prevention of disease, 


League of 


National 


underlines neces- 
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“Health Week has been held for the 
12 


ind 


and with the unfailing 


I 


past years. 


help co-operation and 


( lubs. 


schools 


0 men 
and 
churcnes ad 


and le le 


wotnen rn 


= hool 


vertising. 


if service it 


Zroups, 


newspapers, radio 


vision stations, industrial companies 


retail stores, the restaurant dustry. 


7 
motio exhibitors. 


Lie 


health 


nm pi ture 


health 


and pub 


workers. the that 


message 


Ss the greatest asset that an 


country can have, was brought to th 


of all (¢ 


and 


s, ears. minds ana 


di 


il 


‘Health Week 


upon two parti ulat 


will focus the public 


eve 


phase - 


this e that ofl cidents 


ould and 
fluoridation of communal water 

called 
the 


health il a 


’ 


which « IM ol 


preve nted 


sup 


plies h has been yf 


the 


whi one 


field 


entury.— 


rrealesi discoveries 


in 


of public health in the past 


“TOURINCO” INCORPORATED 


Another word now joins the distin- 
nted 


countless 


guished 
{ 


languag 


( inpany, i) 


NATO. 


hybr ids. 


re pres 
otne! 


the 


and 

It 
educational 
u 


NESCO 
symbolizes 


i 


trave 


isso 


non-proht, 


ciation described in T 


=~ pt rite 
For 


ncor 


number oop 


LO). 


October O 


whic h 


i] 
dian ( ompanies Act on November 


THOUGHT 


t 


i 
por ited under | 


. Was 


, ; 


art if the ¢ 


ana 


) 


Original members of TourInco wer 
of 
Canadian Congress of Labor, Trades 
and Labor (¢ 


the Co operative L nion Canada 


of Canada. Cana- 


onyvress 


dian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, Co-operatives Insurance As- 
sociation, United Co-operatives of 
Ontario, and Canadian Association 





for Adult Education. Ralph Staples 


and Breen Melvin are at present 
chairman ard secretary of the pro- 
visional board of directors. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING AWARDS 
The fund for Adult 


day opened for applic ations a Lead 


Kducation to 
Awards Program for 
/ be 


is 


ership Training 


1956-1957. Aware will made to 


selected individual candidates en 
abling them to engage in furthe 
education and training related to 
leadership responsibilities in liberal 


adult education. 


In its Leadersh p Training Awards 


as in its other activities. the Fund 
stresses education for adults in world 
aflairs., political afta rs. economics 


and the humanities broadly defined. 


Candidacy is invited from 


persons: 


with significant achievement and po- 


tential in the area of liberal educa- 
tion for adults. Both volunteers and 
professional workers will be con- 
sidered for grants. 

Candidates will be asked in their 


application forms to propose the ac- 


tivity or study they wish to engag 
in at a particular agency, organiza- 
tion or institution. It is expected that 
many applicants for grants in the new 
Program will propose to “intern” foi 
half a year or a full year in 


an agency 


or organization where they can 


acquire skills and experience in edu 
cational activities with adults. In con- 


sidering such proposals the Fund and 


the National Selection Committee 
will judge the training situation by 


the following criteria: 
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a. It must have a program ol liberal 


adult education as its major fune- 


tion. 


b. There must be n the situation 


someone qualified and willing to 


train the award recipient. 


raining and learning must be the 
dominant purpose of the grantee s 
with the 


association Situation. 


Announcement brochures regard 
ing application procedures and_ th: 
terms of the grants are available 
upon request from Leadership Train 
ing {wards, the Fund Jor {dult 
Education, 141 West Jackson Boul 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

tobert J. Blakely. Manager of the 
Fund's Chicago office, is Director of 
the Leadership Training Awards Pro- 
Secretary is 


gram. The Executive 


Ronald Shilen. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SCHOLARSHIP 

The bliot-Pearson School for Nur- 
School and Kindergarten Teach- 
ing, Tufts College. Medford 55. Mas- 


sachusetts is inviting applications for 


the Queen Elizabeth 


sery 


Scholarship, 


comprising one years training at the 
school. 

Candidates may apply lor: 
' | } | he one-vVeal 


leading to the 


graduate course 
™~ hool 


This 


already 


Nursery 
| raining hool diploma. 
those 


is open only to 


holding a bachelor’s degree. 


unde rgraduat 
Nursery 


s open 


The two-vear 
leading to the 
This 


have 


Course 
School Certificate 
to candidates 
pleted — the 


who Corn 


equivalent of two 
Applic ants for 


vears at college. 


this course must be prepared to 


remain for the second year to 


complete the training. Renewal 
of the scholarship would be d 
pendent on satisfactory reports 
on the first year’s work. 
Applicants must be prepared to re 


field oft 
in Canada. Ap 


turn to work in the early 


childhood education 
plications for the year 1956-57 must 
L956. 


be submitted by February 1. 


Forms and further information may 
ve secured from Mrs. D. B. Sinclair 
Department of National Health and 


Welfare. Jackson Building. Ottawa. 


MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 


Since parents must assume the 


major responsibility for protecting 
their children against the mass com 
munication bombardment, it is com 
forting to find that some help is avail- 


The Film 


National Organizations continues to 


ible! I-stimate Board of 


publish its Canadian 


Selected Entertainment 


Estimates of 
Films. The 
film reviews, while still indicating the 
actual ages for which the film caters, 
now take older members of the family 
The Great Ad 
for example, Is recommended 
while Mr. 
Roberts is rated “family twelve year- 
on the 


other hand. is listed “grown ups and 


into consideration. 
venture, 
ages 


for “family all 


and over.” Not as a Stranger. 
mature young people.” It is to be 
hoped that some such careful, con- 
will bye devoted 


programs. kor 


scientious attention 


to television further 


Esti 


Entertainment 


about Canadian 


Selected 


information 
mates ol 
Films, write to the 
516. Adelaide Street 
ronto 1. 


Box 


Post Office. To- 


secretary. 


Ontario. 





WHAT’S WHA 


aunts wa’ A 
1956 


HAND BOOK 
FOR PARENTS 


100 pages es 


for chddeer 


price 25 cents 


WHY THIS BOOK? 


WHAT toy 
How 


finger paint: 


shall I give my creeper: 
much will it cost? How do 

When 
be st urted? These 
asked by 
led to the 


dire< tory 


| make 


’ | 
shoul j musi 5@Sssons 


ind many other ques 


j 


tions parents across Canada 


creation of this practical 


America 


have 


* 
inique in North 


DESCRIPTION 


' ' , 
This selective reference DOOFK h is short 


introductions followed by guide sts on 
books MUSIC, 


FOR children 


itter 


art, toys, films, games, et 
lassified by age and 
sub ect m 
Selected 


ind 


lists of books, pamphlets, maga 


zines films for parents ABOUT 


children are also included 


j ' 
Articles on how to plan your house 


children their recreation their pets in i 


where to turn for special communi 


services for children ogically fit into tl 
handbook 
Much of 


' 
resuit of recent 


tnis material compiled 


research ind has nev 


before been pub shed 


AUDIENCE 


Parents, teachers doct 


, ' ' 
workers libraries, edu 
manufacturers retailers 


who work 


FOR CHILDREN 


USES 
To help j 


' , ; 
p parents select a good toy record 


' : , 
book, etc., for the right age and interest 


of the hil 


1udienc e 


ind selex 


To give the ¥ >-mentioned 


practical suggestions in the use 


' 


: f f= { j 1 1 
ion oT cultural eaucational macerials 


tor 


| ! t ' ' 
these peopre where to LOOK 


information 


CREDITS 
Edited 
MITTEE 
Kassirer 
Mrs. S 


Adamson 


for the CITIZENS’ COM 

ON CHILDREN by Mrs. A 
assisted by an editorial board of 
4. Mackay-Smith, Mrs 
Mrs. James Gibson 


Canadian 


Gordon 
and 
Twenty-four authorities in 
fields 
work Some of 
Ernest MacMillan, Dr 
Dr. J. D. Grifin, Dr 
Mrs. F. R. ¢ 


this 
Sit 


Gaiutskell, 


various have contributed to 


these are 
Dudley 


Doris Plewes, and 


original! 


r wile y 


PRICES AND 
ORDERING INFORMATION 
This book 

NATIONAI 
401 


directly fron 


LIMITED 


ordered 
PRINTERS 
Preston St 
Ortawa, (¢ 


may be 


inad i 


"1 , , 
following schedule 

1-24 copies 
25-49 


50 and 


pric ‘ 


t 
cents eacn 


) 
copies £U cents each 


over 15 each 


cents 


Shipments of less than 50 books will be 


prepaid Orders for 50 or more books 


1" 
will be shipped “Collect 


' 
received 


C.O.D 


[ nless payment is with order, 


books will be sent 


Cheques {including exchange} ind 
' ‘ 
money orders should be 


to: “CITIZENS 
CHILDREN” 


made payable 


COMMITTEE ON 


THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN 


(A Non-Profit Organization) 


123 CHAMBERLAIN STREET 


OTTAWA, CANADA 





